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Visitation Evangelism in American 


Churches 


By A. KARL BOEHMKE 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago the term “visitation evangelism” had, 
; i all probability, never been spoken. Today it is in com- 

mon usage in nearly every major Protestant church body in 
America. The method of visitation evangelism is widely employed 
throughout the country. Some enthusiastic advocates anticipate its 
use in every city, village, and hamlet. With voice seldom raised 
and with methods far from spectacular, visitation evangelism has 
been instrumental in gathering large numbers of members into 
Protestant churches. It is estimated that in the past five years three 
million men and women have been trained in visitation evangelism. 
In large measure this work accounts for the rapid growth of the 
churches in America in recent years. 


Whence came this new development in the field of evangelism? 


RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE VISITATION METHOD 


The story involves a basic change in evangelistic method. There- 
fore a brief description of evangelistic practice in the nineteenth 
century is presented, together with the twentieth-century circum- 
stances indicating that change was in progress. The question is 
raised whether theological or sociological factors were principally 
determinative in the change and the direction it took. The sociolog- 
ical explanation is considered to be more pertinent. The develop- 
ment, then, proceeds from a changing cultural background. The 
new method appears as a part of the churches’ attempt to meet the 
spiritual needs of people living in a new urbanized environment. 











VISITATION EVANGELISM 


I. The Effectiveness of Revivalism Questioned 


For almost two centuries America felt the powerful effects of 
revival evangelism. Before the War of Independence, the Great 
Awakening swept through the American colonies: in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania under such leaders as Theodorus Freylinghausen 
and Gilbert Tennent, and in New England principally under the 
influence of Samuel Stoddard and Jonathan Edwards. From Georgia 
to Massachusetts, George Whitefield stirred tens of thousands. 
A frontier nation responded with enthusiasm to the beginnings 
of evangelical revival. 

During the post Revolutionary War era the republic experienced 
a second Great Awakening, both in the comparatively domesticated 
seaboard regions and, particularly, in the more remote frontier sec- 
tions of the newly opened West. Timothy Dwight in New Eng- 
land, Charles Finney in New York and Ohio, Barton Stone and 
James McGready in Kentucky and Tennessee, exerted notable in- 
fluence in the revival movement. This was the era of the camp 
meeting and the protracted meeting, in which manifestations of 
emotional release frequently accompanied religious conversion. 
Specialized techniques of revival were developed and skillfully 
employed. 

Throughout the nineteenth century successive waves of religious 
fervor passed through the nation. Significant revivals took place 
during the 1850's. In Civil War days revivals were experienced 
among Union as well as Confederate armies. There were notable 
post-Civil War revivals. The 1880’s saw Dwight L. Moody and 
Ira Sankey at the height of their evangelistic influence. The be- 
ginning of the twentieth century saw the notable revival campaigns 
of William A. Sunday. 

True, not all church groups looked with equal approval on the 
revival method; some, indeed, reacted against it. Yet, broadly 
speaking, those American churches that were most assiduously 
devoted to revivalism increased most rapidly in numbers and in- 
fluence. Among the Protestant churches revivalism was the dom- 
inant means of doing mission work during the nineteenth century. 

Weakening Faith in Revival. Approximately with the arrival 
of the twentieth century, there appeared within the evangelical 
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churches evidences of a weakening faith in the revival method. 
Voices had long been raised against excess and emotional extrava- 
gance in evangelistic practice. Such skillful users of the revival 
technique as Charles G. Finney* and Charles Spurgeon” had felt 
impelled to caution against farcical methods or undue emotional 
excess — this by way of strengthening faith in the revival method 
as such. With the turn of the century, however, it was no longer 
merely the excess or extravagance that was subjected to criticism 
but the basic philosophy of the revival method itself. With some 
of the greatest revival campaigns still in progress or in prospect, 
certain church leaders, comparing the methods of the tabernacle 
with the needs of the local parish church, were beginning to ask: 
Is revivalism our most effective mission tool? 


For example, F. Watson Hannan of Drew Theological Seminary 
considered the revival from the point of view of the local pastor 
and questioned whether it made the pastor more effective in meet- 
ing local parish needs. Hannan wrote: “The pastor comes to be- 
lieve there is only one kind of revival, and that is the high-pressure 
kind which the professional evangelist conducts, and for that kind 
of evangelism the cultured pastor feels he has no aptitude; so he 
attempts no evangelistic work whatever. The quieter way for which 
he may be far better prepared is often not considered evangelism.” * 


A. Earl Kernahan, a revival evangelist of the Methodist Church, 
gathered statistics, over a period of years, concerning the number 
of new souls won in his own revival campaigns and the campaigns 
of Billy Sunday. His conclusions cast serious doubt on the effec- 
tiveness of the revival method, and their impact, as will be seen 
below, affected the subsequent course of evangelistic method.* 


H. C. Weber, a Presbyterian evangelism leader, made sociolog- 
ical inquiry into the previous century of evangelistic endeavor. 
Charting the gains and losses of the various American denomina- 


1 Lectures on Revivals of Religion (Boston: John P. Jewett and Company, 
1856), pp. 246 ff. 


2 R. A. Torrey, How to Promote a Successful Revival (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1901), p. 230. 


3 Evangelism (New York: The Methodist Book Concern, 1921), pp. 93 f. 


4 Visitation Evangelism, Its Methods and Results (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1925), p. 15. 
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tions under the over-all influence of the nineteenth-century re- 

vivalists, he concluded: 
It may be said broadly, perhaps too broadly . . . that revival 
evangelism has done as much harm as good, that its defects have 
about balanced out its excellencies, and that this balance has been 
effective in relegating the evangelist and his methods to a very 
subordinate area in the general working of the churches. .. . 
Each revival was followed by a depression sufficiently acute to 
negative the high mark of its climax and to average out that line 
at the approximate period-level. . . . Unless other methods are 
immediately introduced to supplement the revival method of stim- 
ulating productivity, it may be considered to be as it has been 
according to the records, an unprofitable method on which to rely 
predominantly for the extension of the Kingdom... * 


Austen K. de Blois and others considered the vast amount of 
organization and effort put into the revival meeting: the advance 
agents, the leaflets, the news releases, the cottage meetings, the 
committee meetings, the sweep into town of the evangelist, the 
sins denounced, the tent or hall, the lights, the melodies both 
pathetic and victorious, the appeal, the quiet, the intense psycholog- 
ical pull, the confession, the cards, the pledges. Then de Blois 
proceeds: “The ordinary pastor in the ordinary church must resume 
his customary burdens in the same old way. He must work when 
the lights are out, the tabernacle dismantled and the excitement 
ended.” ® 

Some were convinced that the day of revivalism was rapidly 
passing. A few churchmen were declaring that newer methods 
of personal evangelism must be devised if the churches were to 
meet the challenge of the new day effectively. It is significant 
that these men were found within churches which had formerly 
supported the revival method, not among those that had tradi- 
tionally opposed or shunned it. A basic change in method was 
taking place. What forces were responsible for such a fundamental 
reappraisal of the churches’ evangelistic strategy? 


5 Evangelism, a Graphic Survey (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1929), pp. 132 f. 


8 Evangelism in the New Age (Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1933) 
pp. 67 ff. 
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Il. The Rising Urban Culture and Its Problems for the Church 


The search for the primary answer to this question may be 
made on either theological or sociological grounds. The theological 
approach is considered first. 


Theological Approach. Certain theological considerations may 
have caused some to question the traditional strategy of revivalism. 
This was a time of controversy between the fundamentalist and 
liberal schools of thought. Perhaps this cleavage was reflected in 
their attitude toward methods of evangelism. The liberal theologians 
perhaps were searching for a newer approach to humanity, whereas 
the more conservative fundamentalists may have been holding to 
the traditional revival. No evidence was discovered to indicate any 
such correlative movement from theological inclination to evan- 
gelistic method. In fact, the evidence here appears to point in the 
opposite direction. Both conservatives and liberals were question- 
ing the validity of the revival method. Both conservative and 
liberals were proposing new methods to take its place. 

Some churchmen may have felt a less urgent need for evangelism 
per se. These would be willing to forsake revivalism as the prin- 
cipal method of church work. But at present our concern is not 
so much with these as with men of either persuasion who saw the 
need both for evangelism and for new methods for a new day. 

Some of these may indeed have clung to the revival as a mark 
of orthodox conviction. They may have felt that a change of tradi- 
tional method would somehow entail or permit a weakening of 
doctrinal position. The number of these could, conceivably, have 
been large. But even though other conservatives were anxious to 
break with the revival, there was nevertheless a general reluctance 
toward change. This fact indicates that something aside from their 
theological position influenced their thinking. 

Theological inclination is here considered to have been a sec- 
ondary factor in changing the evangelistic strategy. 


Sociological Approach. An approach to the question at hand 
may also be made from the sociological point of view. It may 
be that in American culture certain changes were taking place 
which caused church leaders to reappraise their methods of evan- 
gelism. Perhaps new circumstances of living were affecting the 
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people and rendering traditional techniques less valid. This ap- 
proach yields more satisfactory explanations. Specifically, the pro- 
cess of urbanization with its attendant new problems may have 
caused a re-examination of the revival method and gave rise to 
new methods, among them visitation evangelism. 

The Revival a Reflection of the Frontier. The early American 
revival was, to a large extent, a reflection of early American frontier 
life. Elizabeth Nottingham conceives of the revival as speaking to 
the religious needs of people within the framework of a social 
pattern created by the frontier. 

Life on the frontier was not controlled by a formal institution. 
Nor was religion controlled by a formal institution. The expression 
of religion was free, spontaneous, close to the earth. Gatherings 
for religious purposes were not distinguished or distinguishable 
from neighborly gatherings, clubs, and other secular activities. 
Camping was part of the life of people who had journeyed into 
the wilderness by foot or covered wagon and who still might travel 
a day’s journey or two to visit nearest neighbors. The camp meet- 
ing was a natural association of people for social and religious 
gratification in a big world in which life was often tedious and 
lonely. 

It is important to remember that the early pioneers were starved 

for sociability — starved for the comfortable security of the herd, 

for the emotional warmth generated by the corporate sharing of 

a common fear... . There was a natural urge towards meeting 

together for religion perhaps, but also for gossip, for communal 

eating, and for promoting one’s sense of solidarity and security. 

... Not only the zeal for righteousness but the longing for a spec- 

tacle motivated the crowds which rushed from preacher to preacher 

at a big camp meeting if it were whispered it was “more lively” 
at some other point.’ 


Nottingham says that this “early” revival is still a part of the 
American scene, living on, under similar cultural conditions, in 
remote mountainous regions of Kentucky and Tennessee. Geograph- 
ical and social circumstances similar to those of pioneer days 
produce religious meetings reminiscent of the times and travels of 


7 Elizabeth Nottingham, Methodism and the Frontier (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941), pp. 26 ff. 
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Francis Asbury. Today, however, newer holiness sects have fallen 
heir to the techniques of the earlier evangelical pioneers.* 


As for the frontier in general, it experienced, as time went on, 
continuous modification. The forest and wilderness gave way to 
well-ordered farms. Towns and villages grew. Modified cultural 
circumstances were reflected in a modified mode of revival. The 
revival largely remained the accepted vehicle of conversion and 
religious expression. But it was more formalized now, more routin- 
ized. The emphasis was on method. Spontaneity was giving way 
to form and tradition.’ 

Following Nottingham’s lead of thought we take the revival 
to be a reflection of certain rural cultural circumstances within 
which it spoke—and still speaks in varying localities and de- 
grees—to the religious needs of men and women and their 
families. The modification of the frontier was and is a dynamic, 
ongoing process. Similarly, the modification of the revival was 
and is a dynamic, ongoing process. When the effectiveness of the 
revival was increasingly questioned in the early years of the 
twentieth century, very likely the questioning was done in vary- 
ing localities and degrees, depending upon how purposefully the 
traditional method still spoke to the religious needs of men and 
women and their families within the framework of their cultural 
circumstances. 


The Rising Urban Culture. During the latter half of the nine- 
teenth and the first half of the twentieth century, the United States 
experienced the rise of a new industrial economy. The accom- 
panying modification of cultural patterns was profound. The nation 
shifted from a culture predominantly rural to a culture increasingly 
urban. As America shifted increasingly from farm economy to in- 
dustrial economy, the American people changed increasingly and 
predominantly from farm dwellers to city dwellers. 


Urban places varied in size, population, and influence. Signifi- 
cant within the developing urban pattern was the rise of the metro- 
politan area. The metropolitan area is an urban complex embracing 
a comparatively large geographical area, with a well-defined central 


8 Ibid., pp. 197 f. 
9 Ibid., pp. 208 ff. 
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business district, a system of rapid inner transportation, industrial 
and commercial areas, residential areas, outlying shopping areas, 
and suburban residential and shopping districts economically de- 
pendent on the central city. It was toward a comparatively small 
number of such metropolitan systems that the population increas- 
ingly moved. In 1950 a comparatively small total of 168 metro- 
politan areas accounted for 56 per cent of the entire United States 
population.”° 


Change in Cultural Pattern. In the urban setting, basic patterns 
of living underwent drastic revision. Two areas of life were par- 
ticularly altered: occupation and family. On the farm, occupation 
and family were, of economic and social necessity, integrated. In 
the city economic and social necessity separated occupation and 
family. Under the farm economy a man worked in company with 
his family to produce many of the basic commodities of life. In the 
city under a labor-wage system, a man worked apart from his 
family. He sold his services on a labor market and was subject to 
the fluctuating pressures of that market. Often he worked in one 
locality and lived in another. He brought home wages in dollars 
and cents which he and his family then spent on the consumers’ 
market to avail themselves of necessary commodities and services. 
The basic economic function of the family was no longer seen as 
production. Rather it was seen as consumption of the goods and 
services produced by various units within the industrial economy. 
The family, which on the farm tended to be large in number of 
persons, in the city tended to be small. Sensitive to fluctuations 
in the labor-wage economy, the urban family tended toward in- 
creasing geographic mobility. Family life reflected the associational 
structure of urban society, for husband, wife, and children largely 
went individual ways to a variety of institutions to satisfy the ne- 
cessities of physical existence, health, education, recreation, and re- 
ligion. 

This shift from rural to urban culture was gradual and infinitely 
complex. The statistical relocation of population from farm to 
city might be measured from an over-all point of view. But the 


10 U.S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953), pp. 16f. 
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process of change in patterns of thought, work, worship, recreation, 
and family association could not be so readily perceived or gauged. 
Rate and manner of change varied from city to city, from neigh- 
borhood to neighborhood, from family to family, and from indi- 
vidual to individual. Rural influence continued to be felt in the 
cities in varying ways and degrees; sociologists studied the phe- 
nomenon of “rural survivals in urban life.” By the same token, 
the influence of the urbanization process extended outward from 
the cities into the surrounding rural areas, particularly along the 
trade traffic routes leading from and to the growing metropolitan 
regions. The urbanization of cultural patterns was a dynamic 
process, working within the city in varying degrees and extending 
outward into the rural areas surrounding the city. 


The Urban Evangelism Challenge. It was in the cities that the 
need for new methods of evangelism was first and chiefly felt. 

When the churches first sought an answer to the spiritual chal- 
lenge of the rising urban area, they largely followed the traditional 
evangelism pattern. The revival was transplanted to the city, where 
continued success was expected and was, indeed, for a time, ex- 
perienced. Had not many of the greatest revivals, through the 
years, centered in the cities? New tabernacles were built for city 
revival; for a time their programs flourished. As, however, the 
pattern of city life became increasingly complex, the traditional 
methods were often found to be wanting. Crowds no longer flocked 
to the tabernacles. No longer was the announcement of a pro- 
tracted meeting enough to insure a goodly crowd of believers and 
nonprofessors alike. No longer did waves of religious fervor pass 
from home to home. No longer did neighbor witness to neighbor 
the things of the Kingdom as they walked to the meeting with 
a Bible under their arms. Now neighbor scarcely knew neighbor, 
much less paid attention to habit of worship or manner of belief. 
Urban life was increasingly recognized as a different mode of ex- 
istence. The churches were being forced to rethink their evangelism 
programs. “Radical changes . . . compel constant changes in the 
program of all enterprises. ... Evangelism need not expect to be 
the exception.” ™ 





11 Charles R. Zahniser, Casework Evangelism (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1927), p. 23. 
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Ill. Antecedents of Visitation Evangelism 


The early decades of the twentieth century became a time of 
search and experimentation in the field of evangelism. As the 
necessity of dealing with people on a new, individualized basis 
became apparent, new methods of personal evangelism were pro- 
posed and tested. Some of these methods included points of tech- 
nique or philosophy later embodied in the visitation plan. For 
example: 


a. In 1905 Howard Johnston of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association published his Stadies for Personal Workers.” He sought 
to catalog the various types of prospects who might be encountered 
in personal evangelistic work and offered principles for an effec- 
tive approach to each type of prospect. Visitation evangelism later 
stressed the importance of estimating the prospect’s spiritual need 
and offering Christian faith as the answer to that need. 


b. In 1910, John T. Stone published a volume of addresses given 
before the Young Men’s Christian Association in Chicago, under 
the title, Recruiting for Christ, Hand to Hand Methods with Men. 
He reported on the work of a young men’s evangelism club in 
Chicago, which held weekly luncheon meetings; then made evan- 
gelistic visits to the men of the downtown rooming and boarding 
house area. Assignments were made by card, and written reports 
were returned. Visitation evangelism later included the sharing 
of a common meal by workers as well as the card system of written 
assignments and reports. 

c. In 1921, Ingram E. Bill, an advocate of the social gospel 
school of thought, published his Constructive Evangelism.* He 
suggested a number of methods of evangelism, among them: school 
missions, shop missions, theater missions, and family group mis- 
sions. Of special interest is his recommended use of pledge and 
commitment cards, a technique long in use in connection with 
revival evangelism and now carried over into the field of personal 


12 New York: International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
clation, 1905. 


13 New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1910, pp. 221 ff. 
14 Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1921. 
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evangelism. Visitation evangelism also strongly advocates the use 
of pledge and commitment cards. 

d. In 1922 J. E. Conant published Every Member Evangelism, 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1922) pp. 184 ff. proposing 
a parish plan for evangelistic work that includes a community can- 
vass, the use of a card-assignment system, and the preliminary in- 
struction to visitors.’” Similar features with varied emphasis were 
recognizable in the visitation method. 

Most of the techniques and points of philosophy which visitation 
evangelism ultimately employed are seen as having been variously 
in use prior to the appearance of this method. No direct or chrono- 
logical relationship is necessarily implied. Their use appears to 
reflect the growing recognition of a changing missionary challenge 
and an increasing desire to adapt the method to meet this challenge. 


IV. The Influence of Business Method 


Significant also in the early years of the twentieth century was 
the expressed desire for personal evangelism techniques that would 
match in efficiency and effectiveness the methods of modern busi- 
ness. 

Charles Goodell introduced this theme in his Pastoral and Per- 
sonal Evangelism: 


The layman knows that the personal touch is the secret of busi- 
ness. (This) is the age of the agent and the promoter and the 
commercial traveler. Seventy per cent of all the trade of our time 
is accomplished by personal solicitors.1 


Stone (p.46) observed: 


... The effectiveness of [personal dealing} . . . has actually be- 
come the essential principle of business activity. It is the modern 
method in business as well as in political life. 


15 Conant cites the successful use of a personal evangelism program by 
Rev. A. C. Archibald, of First Baptist Church, Lowell, Mass., between the years 
1914 and 1917. Large membership increases had been realized, yet “. . . During 
this period no evangelist has been called in, and no special meetings have been 
held, the great ingathering resulting as far as human agencies are concerned 
from the enlisting of the members of the church in the work of definite, per- 
sonal evangelism.” (p. 217) 

Archibald later became one of the influential proponents of visitation 
evangelism. 


16 New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1907, pp. 74 f. 
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Hannan (p.22) likewise noted: 

Every good business house has a policy to reach a constituency, 

to handle goods, to expand the business and to make profits. The 

church which is doing, or supposed to be doing, business for God, 

ought to have as much sagacity and enterprise in religion, extend- 
ing the Kingdom, getting new members, building up old ones, 

and helping new and old, as the business houses conducted by 

the members of the same churches have. 


Conant (pp. 43 f.) pleaded: 

. .. Stop and think a minute. No wholesale house could ever be ( 
run on such a program, and no more can the Church of the living 

God! Suppose it should be considered the duty of the sales man- 

ager .. . to go out and do all the selling . . . while the salesmen 

support him by their encouragement and their faithful attend- 

ance on his weekly lectures on the quality and value of their goods. 
... How long do you think that house would last? ... The fact 
that the Church has not gone to the wall for good on such a pro- 

gram is certain proof that it is a divine institution. 


The theme recurs throughout much of the evangelistic literature 
of the period. The business world is considered to be ahead of the 
church in its techniques. Such expressions as “age of the agent” 
and “modern method” denote the realization of a change of cir- 
cumstance. Toward this change, it is felt, business has proved more } 
sensitive and flexible than has the church. Visitation evangelism 
borrowed the techniques of the sales meeting and sales approach. 
It stresses businesslike system and efficiency in the utilization of 
lay strength for evangelistic purposes. 

In such a period of change, searching, and experimentation vis- 
itation evangelism came into being. 

(To be continued) 
Farmington, Mich. 
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Papyrus Sixty-S1x 
By MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


HE Arabs who came across some fifty rolls of papyrus in the 

Fayum district of Egypt, back in 1778, burned them because 

they could find no purchasers and because they gave forth 
a sweet aromatic smell as they were consumed by fire. Only one 
roll escaped this tragic fate and was published as the Charta 
Borgiana, containing an account of the labors of the peasants 
along the Nile at Arsinoe for the year A.D. 191—192. It was 
not until 1889 to 1890, less than seventy-five years ago, that a be- 
ginning was made in the systematic exploration and study of the 
literary fragments found for the most part in the rubbish heaps 
of Egypt. 

The first discovery of a papyrus containing something of the 
New Testament was made in 1896, when Dr. B. P. Grenfell and 
Dr. A. S. Hunt began excavating at Oxyrhynchus. On the second 
day of their work Dr. Hunt found a leaf from a very early collec- 
tion of the Lord’s sayings, including the saying on the mote and 
the beam as found in Matt. 7:3-5. Since this sheet contained say- 
ings which are not included in the canonical Gospels, this papyrus 
is not given in lists of New Testament documents. The honor of 
being the first exclusively New Testament papyrus to be discovered 
belongs to a fragment found on the third day of the expedition, 
containing the greater part of the first chapter of St. Matthew. 

Since that time other papyri have been found. The latest of these 
is known as Bodmeriana II. The fact that it is listed as number 66 
means that we now have sixty-six papyri fragments which give us 
portions of the text of the New Testament. Since its publication 
two more have been deciphered, bringing the total to 68. This low 
figure stands in contrast to the more than 250 vellum uncials and 
the more than 2,500 minuscules presently known. In time there 
may be a few more papyri. They will, however, hardly ever be as 
numerous as other scrolls or codices, chiefly because papyrus is the 
kind of material that can survive only in a dry climate like that of 
Egypt. In fact, except for a few oxidized rolls from Herculaneum, 
brought to light as early as 1752, all the papyri we have are from 
Egypt. 

D135 
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We do not know how Papyrus 66 was discovered. The people 
who are familiar with the circumstances are keeping this a secret, 
possibly because some delicate negotiations with an Egyptian agent 
are involved. But we do know that somehow this papyrus got to 
Switzerland, where it is now owned by Martin Bodmer, founder 
of the Bodmer Library of World Literature. After purchasing this 
papyrus he turned it over for editing to Victor Martin, president 
of the International Association of Papyrologists and professor of 
classical philology at the University of Geneva. The job of pre- 
paring this papyrus document for print was completed late in 1956; 
and a printed version of this text became available in December 
of last year. * We understand that a photostatic volume of the 104 
pages, measuring about 642514 inches each, is in the course of 
preparation now. The publication of this papyrus is the most im- 
portant event of this kind since the Chester Beatty Codex was pub- 
lished as P45 and P46 in the years 1933—36. 


It should be noted, first of all, that P66 is a codex and not 
a scroll. In the days of our Lord and the apostles books consisted 
of individual scrolls. The Gospel of Luke, for example, it has been 
estimated, would require about thirty feet of papyrus roll for its 
twenty-four chapters. Some unnamed genius in the middle of the 
second century of the Christian era discovered that papyrus sheets 
could be folded and used as pages. Two such folded sheets could 
be put together for eight whole pages. This was an important dis- 
covery. For the works of St. Paul, just to illustrate, could in this 
way all be kept together in one place as a single volume. Before 
this development each of the longer letters would constitute an 
individual scroll. It is quite possible that the epistles of Paul were 
in fact the first significant literary documents to be put together 
into a codex and that these were followed by the four Gospels. 


P66 is such a codex. It contains John 1:1—6:11 and 6:35b 
to 14:15. One folded sheet of papyrus is missing toward the middle 
of the document; and that accounts for the omission of 6:12 to 
6:35a. It is written, as was customary at the time, in capital letters 
(uncials) without any division between the words. The use of 





* Papyrus Bodmer II: Evangile de Jean chap. 1—14, ed. Victor Martin. 
Geneva: Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 1956. 152 pages. Paper. No price given. 
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longhand and the practice of separating words did not develop 
until approximately the ninth century. 

P66 dates from about A.D 200. This makes it almost forty 
years older than the Chester Beatty papyri and one and a half cen- 
turies older than the great uncials known as the Vaticanus (B) 
and the Sinaiticus (Aleph). 

However, it is not the oldest papyrus fragment we have of the 
New Testament. This honor belongs to the Rylands Fragment, 
which is about the size of a dollar bill and contains John 18:31-33 
and 37:38. This last fragment dates from the first half of the sec- 
ond century and is significant particularly for the dating of the 
Gospel of John. There was a time, for example, when it was be- 
lieved that the Gospel of John was written about A.D. 180. But 
the Rylands Fragment, discovered as it was in the rubbish heap 
of a remote village in Egypt and dating from before A.D. 150, 
put an end to this theory. For if the Gospel of John was already 
in use in such a distant village by A.D. 150, an earlier date 
for the writing of the Gospel of John receives strong support. 

With the discovery of P66 more than three fourths of the Gospel 
of St. John is now available on papyrus. Since other fragments 
have come into the hands of Martin Bodmer from his secret source, 
it is possible that some of the rest of the Gospel, not contained in 
P66, will also be found on papyrus fragments. 

On the basis of the printed text it is possible to get some idea 
as to how the ancient scribe worked in this particular instance. 
It is evident that he was extremely careless at times; for there are 
many corrections in the manuscript. It seems also that he copied 
very mechanically. This becomes clear, for instance, by the fact 
that at times he inserts in the middle of a line a crotchet-shaped 
mark which other copyists employed to fill out a line, without him- 
self apparently realizing the significance of this particular device. 
It would also appear that he copied from one manuscript and 
corrected it at the hand of another. There are at least nineteen 
instances where parts of the text have been canceled in the interest 
of getting a more correct copy. 

There are some three hundred variant readings in this manu- 
script. In editing P66, Martin chose Souter’s Novum Testamentum 
Graece as his standard. In case of variant readings he gives the 
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wording of P66 first and underlines it. When such a reading dif- 
fers from that of the Sinaiticus, the word or phrase is marked by 
an asterisk. 

P66 is of paramount significance for our understanding of the 
New Testament, in the first place, because it gives us the tradi- 
tional text of the Gospel. That is to say, the incidents of the Gos- 
pel are given in the order to which we are accustomed. This should 
help us to put an end to the vagaries of those scholars that have 
tried to transpose certain parts of the Gospel in the interest of what 
they call a more logical development. Now we have a copy of the 
text dating from a century after the author wrote the Gospel and 
giving us the materials in their traditional order. 

At the same time we must note that this fragment, in agreement | 
with other important manuscripts, at 5:4 omits the incident of the 
angel moving the water. Nor does it contain the so-called pericope 
of the adulteress, 7:53 to 8:11. So far as this last item is concerned, 
we might add that the first significant ancient document to con- 
tain this story after 7:52 is D, the Beza Codex. In a way, this is 
not surprising, because this particular codex contains a great many 
additions and omissions which differ from other major sources of 
the text. As a matter of fact, when Theodor Beza turned over this 
ancient manuscript to the Cambridge University Library, he put 
a note on it suggesting that the document better be hid lest some- 
one become disturbed by its many variants. Many ancient texts do 
not contain this pericope at all. This does not mean, of course, 
that the incident did not occur. It would only suggest that it was 
not part of the Gospel as John wrote it. In fact, in some manu- 
scripts this pericope is given after 21:24. Others have it after Luke 
21:38. Some ancient commentaries carry it at Mark 12:16. ( 

Possibly, the most significant reading of P66 is that of John 1:18, 


where it says, “the only God, who is in the bosom of the Father,” } 
rather than “the only Son,” as the RSV still has it. There is a great | ‘ 
amount of evidence to show that the word God should be read at 
this place. And surely one of the results of the discovery of P66 
will be that future editions of the RSV will change the reading of i 
this passage. This the faculty of Concordia Seminary strongly rec- t 
ommended previously in view of the textual evidence that was I 


available even before P66 was discovered. 
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At John 13:5 P66 has the unusual word footbasin for the simple 
basin that is found in other texts. In John 6:51 the phrase “which 
I shall give” occurs only once and not twice as we have it in the 
King James Version. Other variants have to do with such things 
as verb tenses. Some of these are of significance; others are not. 
A rather interesting one is found at John 10:18, where P66 has 
the present atget in contrast to the aorist i\gev found in the Sinai- 
ticus, the Vaticanus, and even in the Chester Beatty fragment of 
John. The use of the present tense simplifies the problem of in- 
terpreting this saying. 

One of the difficult passages, from a linguistic point of view, is 
10:29, where seemingly the strongest textual evidence supports the 
neuter of the relative pronoun and of the adjective. If that is the 
reading, it must be translated, “That which My Father has given 
Me is greater than all.” The reference in this case would be to the 
sheep or possibly to the flock; and the meaning of the passage 
would be that the flock is greater than all things. This could mean 
that the sheep are more precious than anything else and that for 
this reason no one is able to pluck them out of the Father’s hand. 
In the light of the context such a statement seems to be very much 
out of place. Here P66 gives a reading that occurs in the Received 
Text tradition, where both the relative pronoun and the adjective 
are given as masculine, meaning, “My Father, who has given to Me, 
is greater than all.” This certainly makes better sense. It presents 
the problem, however, of not containing any direct object to the 
verb “give,” though we might expect such a direct object. For our 
present purposes it is enough to say that it is interesting to find this 
easier reading in an ancient papyrus, especially since it differs from 
other important witnesses of that early period. 


Most of the other significant variants can be described either as 
elocutionary expansions, to borrow an expression from the editor 
of the papyrus, or as textual condensations. An example of the 
former is found at 6:64, where the standard texts have the reading: 
tis Eottv 6 ragadMowv avtov. P66 expands this statement by say- 


s ¢ 


ing: tis Tv 6 pédhwv avtov magadiddvat. Again at 14:5 the normal 
by saying: 1@s duvdueda th{v} ddov eidévot, As examples of con- 
densation we might cite 13:24, where the usual reading is: xat 


text reads: 1H¢ oldapev thy 6d6v; but P66 elaborates the question 
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héyer abt@, cise tig Eottv regi ov A€yet; P66, however, condenses 
this to: t00eo0a tis Gv Ein aEQi Ob elzev, 


In summary, we might once again pose the question of the sig- 
nificance of P66. First of all, the age of this document is certainly 
very important. The closer we can get to the original autographs, 
the more certain we can be of the details in the text. For a church 
body that accepts verbal inspiration there must always be a special 
interest in this aspect of textual criticism. Secondly, the amount of 
materials contained in P66 is of great consequence. No other 
papyrus contains so much of the Gospel of John. Even the Chester 
Beatty papyri gives us only portions from chapters 10 and 11. 
Thirdly, P66 is a precious find for the reason that it supports the 
traditional order of the text against those modern scholars and 
editors that have attempted to manipulate these materials to suit 
their own ideas as to how the evangelist ought to have arranged 
his subject matter. Fourthly, P66 gives us further evidence for the 
importance of the Alexandrine textual tradition; for its readings 
conform most closely to the text of the Sinaiticus. The discovery 
of P66 may, therefore, help in tipping the scales for Alexandria 
wherever its text differs from that of the Old Syriac versions. This 
result may, in turn, have a direct bearing on a few debatable read- 
ings in the Revised Standard Version. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sir John Oldcastle Reconsidered 


By RUDOLPH FIEHLER 


ROM among the Puritan saints whose lives are told in John 

Foxe’s Acts and Monuments of These Latter Days, it has not 

been the fashion for some time to single out Sir John Old- 
castle, “the good Lord Cobham,” as a special example of heroism 
and piety. Writers of history have become accustomed to set down 
this high-placed follower of John Wyclif as a hot-headed adven- 
turer whose intemperate ambition led him to bring about a fool- 
hardy armed uprising against his liege, the gallant and pious 
Henry V. Shakespeare scholars have had an interest in Sir John 
Oldcastle because, according to an early biography of the poet, 
the part of Falstaff was written originally under the name of 
Oldcastle, whereat the Puritans of the day were so mightily of- 
fended that Queen Elizabeth herself commanded that the name 
of the comic character be changed. 


Caricatures of Sir John Oldcastle have not been limited to the 
stage. Evidence of opprobrium attaching to the name appears 
startlingly in an otherwise innocuous essay by Oliver Goldsmith 
entitled “Reverie at the Boar’s Head Tavern,” the allusion being 
to the tavern scenes in Shakespeare’s Henry IV plays, in which 
the future king bandies insults with the fat clown who was orig- 
inally called Oldcastle. Goldsmith wrote of the Wyclifites that 
they were “sometimes eating dead bodies torn from the grave” 
and that “Sir John Oldcastle, one of the chief of the sect, was 
particularly fond of human flesh.” 


So deeply rooted are these unpleasant notions about Sir John 
Oldcastle that even close students of John Foxe’s book have pre- 
ferred to forget that the man was ever accorded a place in Prot- 
estant hagiology. John Wesley, for instance, omitted all mention 
of Oldcastle in his abridgment of the Book of Martyrs, and, in- 
stead, referred editorially to “trash which that honest unjudicious 
writer (Foxe) has heaped together and mingled with those ven- 
erable records which are worthy to be had in everlasting remem- 
brance.” 
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One wonders whether a chill and hazy fog might not have hung 
over Smithfield, outside the walls of London, on the December 
day in 1417 when Oldcastle was executed with the noose and 
with fire, just a hundred years before the principles of reform for 
which he stood were vindicated by the work of Martin Luther. 
A gray mist, seasonal and appropriate though it would have been, 
must remain a matter of surmise, for the cloistered scribes who 
chronicled the melancholy event did not regard the weather as 
particularly notable. They wrote nothing about it, just as they 
left unrecorded many another point of information which would 
today clarify some of the mysteries which still surround the 
shadowy figure of the knight who was hanged as a traitor and 
burned as a heretic. 


John Oldcastle came originally from Herefordshire, near the 
Welsh border, where members of his family for several genera- 
tions had been sheriffs and representatives to parliament.’ His 
earlier years were lived in that brief era of intellectual freedom 
and literary activity which marked the otherwise tragic reign of 
the boy-king Richard II. For the year of his birth we have today 
only the word of the ardent papist Thomas of Elmham, who felt 
it appropriate to designate the year as 1378, when the great schism 
produced the spectacle of two popes, one at Avignon and one 
at Rome, each anathematizing the other. During the several dec- 
ades of this much-lamented “division of Christ’s tunic,” voices of 
protest and reform were raised in many places, but nowhere more 
forcefully than in England, where Oldcastle was coming into 
manhood. 


Already in 1374 John Wyclif had defied papal authority in 
England by opposing payment of an annual tribute that had been 
instituted in the days of John, the king of unhappy memory. Five 
years later he further angered the ecclesiastics by preaching against 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. Marked thereafter as a trouble- 
maker, he was blamed for the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, and in 
1382 twenty-four of his conclusions were condemned as heretical 
by a council at Canterbury; but as parish priest at Lutterworth 


1 The best biographical studies of Sir John Oldcastle are an article by James 
Tait in the Dictionary of National Biography. and W. T. Waugh, “Sir John 
Oldcastle,” English Historical Review, XX (1905), 434 ff. 
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in the Midlands he continued his vigorous efforts toward reform 
until his death in 1384. 

The poor priests, or Lollards, whom Wyclif armed with his 
translation of the Bible, were particularly active in Oldcastle’s 
native Herefordshire, which was probably also the birthplace of 
Nicholas of Hereford, Wyclif’s collaborator in the work of trans- 
lation. There also William Swynderby, who later avoided the 
fagot through recantation, carried on his preaching. At the royal 
court the followers of Wyclif were in high favor, and through 
Richard’s queen, Anne of Bohemia, the new doctrines of reform 
were being transmitted to Prague, there to be proclaimed through 
John Hus. During those years Geoffrey Chaucer with impunity 
described the foibles of certain hangers-on of the church, and the 
hopes of the common people for better things found expression 
in the Vision of Piers the Plowman. 


The deposition of Richard in 1399 by his Lancastrian cousin 
was followed by military developments that brought Oldcastle 
quickly to prominence. The Welsh regarded the new King Henry IV 
as a usurper, and they were quickly roused to revolt by Owen 
Glendower, who had something of a reputation as a wizard. Here- 
fordshire became a base of operations against the rebels, and Old- 
castle’s aid was soon and effectively enlisted in the cause of the 
king. 

The king’s campaign was also in a particular way the cause of 
Prince Hal, the future Henry V, whose prestige as Prince of Wales 
was at stake; so, in fighting for the crown, Oldcastle was in a 
special way defending the prerogatives of the prince. Thus the 
way was prepared for the notion in later years that Oldcastle- 
Falstaff and the young Prince Hal must have been close friends, 
and perhaps even playfellows, as they are made out to be in Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV plays. In a similar way, Oldcastle’s espousal 
of Wyclif’s doctrines, contrasted with the prince’s subsequent loyal 
support of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, supplied the basis for an 
easy surmise that Oldcastle must have been a hypocritical repro- 
bate bent on misleading the future king, and therein may be found 
the original suggestion for the uproarious pecadillos of Hal and 
Falstaff in the Shakespeare plays. 
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About 1408, Wales having been pacified, Oldcastle abruptly 
left the west country to remove to Kent, southeast of London. In 
a sudden change of fortune, he had married the Lady Joan de 
Cobham, three times widowed and now sole heir to one of the 
wealthiest baronies of the land. The Cobham inheritance was im- 
mense, including about a dozen manor houses besides Cowling 
castle, built by old John de Cobham, the bride’s grandfather, who 
had died at an advanced age shortly before the marriage took place. 

As the new Lord Cobham, Sir John Oldcastle was summoned 
to the parliament of 1410, and the anticlerical temper of this 
session may well have been due to his influence. Of this parlia- 
ment the monk Thomas Walsingham wrote that the milites par- 
liamentales (vel, ut dicamus varius, satellites Pilatales), intent on 
spoiling the church, presented a bill in which they set forth that 
confiscation of the temporalities of the clergy would enable the 
king to provide for fifteen new earls, 1,500 knights, 6,200 esquires, 
and to found a hundred almshouses besides. These figures echo 
a condemned tract of John Purvey, the friend and associate of 
Wyclif, and they had an interesting later history, as they were re- 
produced by the historian Raphael Holinshed, upon whom Shake- 
speare relied, and thus appear again in the opening scene of 
Shakespeare’s Henry V, which has to do with negotiations between 
the crown and the clergy for support of the king’s projected in- 
vasion of France. 

In the face of anticlerical opposition, the churchmen fought 
back vigorously, and their natural targets were the itinerant 
preachers who still carried the torch of Wyclif’s reforming zeal. 
Activities of these unlicensed priests had already been interdicted 
through a series of regulations set forth in 1408, and the threatened 
penalties were now extended to any and all persons who should 
presume to favor or support such prohibited activities. 

These. provisions were invoked against Oldcastle during the 
three-week Easter recess of the parliamentary session. The cir- 
cumstances under which action was pressed must have been 
peculiarly embarrassing, as the marriage of Oldcastle’s stepdaugh- 
ter, the sole prospective heir to the Cobham line, was about to 
take place. On April 3 the Archbishop of Canterbury directed a 
letter to his diocesan at Rochester imposing the interdict on the 
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three churches within Oldcastle’s demesne. The letter began by 
reviewing the regulation governing the licensing of preachers, by 
which no person was to preach in the province of Canterbury 
unless he were first approved by the archbishop or by the diocesan 
in his locality and could show for inspection such letters as the 
curate in his own area should require. Notwithstanding this, the 
letter continued, a certain Sir John, pretending himself a chap- 
lain, together with Sir John Oldcastle, had dared to preach in the 
churches now to be placed under the interdict, thereby spreading 
poison, tares, heresy, and errors repugnant to the holy mother 
church, and especially had this been done in the church at Cowl- 
ing. The aforesaid Sir John, then in hiding, was to be publicly 
cited to appear before the archbishop twelve days hence to show 
cause why he should not be duly punished. 

This drastic pronouncement must have evoked some show of 
compliance, for the interdict on Cowling church was lifted two 
days later by the terms of another letter from the archbishop which 
made it very clear that the marriage of the Cobham heiress was 
to be solemnized by a priest in good standing. The archbishop must 
have been afterward satisfied also regarding the matter of un- 
licensed preaching, for there is another letter totally and entirely 
relaxing the interdict. The matter, so far as it concerned Sir John 
Oldcastle, appeared to be closed. However, there is evidence that, 
far from conforming to the discipline of the Archbishop, Oldcastle 
continued to be the spokesman and bulwark of Lollardy. This 
appears from a letter which he directed to the Bohemian Hussites 
in the following September, urging them to stand staunch and 
never to draw back from truth, even in the face of death.” 

Some eighteen months later, in March of 1412, the archbishop 
was once more pained to note that Sir John Oldcastle was again 
encouraging the activities of unlicensed preachers. At a convoca- 
tion of the clergy in St. Paul’s in London, notice had been taken 
of a certain chaplain there present who was suspected of heretical 
pravity. On being questioned, this chaplain identified himself as 
John Lay, ordained in the diocese of Lincoln. He had, he said, 
celebrated that very day before the Lord Cobham, but when he 


° The letter to the Bohemian Hussites is summarized by J. H. Wylie, in 
The History of England Under Henry the Fourth (London, 1884), III, 462. 
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was asked for such credentials as were required of preachers in 
Canterbury, he was unable to produce them. 

The matter of John Lay became of secondary importance in the 
face of further developments. The archbishop continued the con- 
vocation to the sixth of June, further meetings being held in the 
parish church at Lambeth. Here sweeping judgment was passed 
on some three hundred tracts, which were declared to be erroneous 
and heretical and were ordered forthwith to be burned. Still other 
heretical writings were brought to the attention of a provincial 
synod in July of the next year. Among these were a number of 
tracts in the form of an unbound quarto, discovered in the pos- 
session of a “lymnore” or illuminator in Paternoster Row, London, 
who asserted that they belonged to Sir John Oldcastle. Certain 
passages from these tracts were read before the king, Oldcastle 
being present. The king, greatly horrified, pronounced the tracts 
to be the worst against the church and the faith that he had ever 
heard. 

Oldcastle now fortified himself at Cowling, and there defied 
an ecclesiastical summons. Resorting to more drastic procedure, 
the archbishop had him cited openly through the public crier. As 
he still did not appear, the king, as the secular arm of churchly 
authority, had him apprehended and confined to the Tower of 
London. Brought finally before the court of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on Saturday, September 23, 1413, he boldly declared 
his adherence to Wyclif’s principles, while rejecting the smoothly 
phrased warnings of his prosecutor. Two days later, on the fol- 
lowing Monday, he was confronted a second time by the arch- 
bishop’s court, which was now complemented by a formidable 
panel of judges. As he remained firm in his stand, he was de- 
clared to be a stubborn and stiff-necked heretic and forthwith 
excommunicated. 

Tronically, it was the archbishop himself who wrote the account 
that was later to become the basis for the martyr-history of Sir 
John Oldcastle. In a letter dated October 10 and directed to be 
read in the churches he gave a careful and extended explanation 
of the proceedings.* Writing in ponderous Latin, he closed his 


3 In English translation the archbishop’s account of Oldcastle’s trial was 
appended by John Foxe to his edition of the martyr history. In its original 
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letter with the sentence of excommunication, which, by way of 
warning, was extended to any and all who might in the future 
be receivers, favorers, or defenders of heretics. 

For the purpose of assessing the charge of treason which was 
later to be lodged against Oldcastle, the significant sections of the 
archbishop’s account are the man’s statement of his position and 
belief and the authoritarian demand for conformity which the 
court sought to impose. These two statements in themselves 
clearly define the issues which were at stake. 

In his statement before the court, Oldcastle boldly declared 
himself for Wyclif’s doctrine. If he uttered so much as a single 
word of censure against the secular authority, his prosecutor did 
not at the time find it worth recording: 


I, John Oldcastle, knight, lord of Cobham, will that all Chris- 
tian men wit and understand that I clepe Almighty God to wit- 
ness that it hath been, and now is, and ever with the help of God 
shall be mine intent and my will to believe faithfully and fully 
all the sacraments that ever God ordained to be done in holy 
church. 

And moreover, to declare me in these four points, I believe 
that the most worshipful sacrament of the altar is Christ’s body 
in form of bread, the same body that was born of the blessed vir- 
gin, our lady Saint Mary, done on the cross, dead and buried, the 
third day rose from death to life, the which body is now glorified 
in heaven. 

Also as for the sacrament of penance, I believe that it is need- 
ful to every man that shall be saved to forsake sin, and to do due 
penance for sin before done, with true confession, very contrition, 
and due satisfaction, as God’s law limiteth and teacheth, and else 
may he not be saved, which penance I desire all men to do. 

And as of images, I understand that they be not of belief, but 
that they were ordained, since the belief was given of Christ, by 
suffrance of the church, to be calendars to lay men, to represent 
and bring to mind the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, and mar- 


Latin it is found in Fasctculi Zizaniorum Magistri Johannis W ycliff cum Tritico, 
a documentary collection of measures against the Lollards assembled by Thomas 
Netter of Walden (ed. W. W. Shirley, London: Rolls Series, 1848). It is 
found also in Bishop Wilkins’ Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae, Ill, 
329, where Oldcastle’s statement of belief and the determinations of the court 
are given in English. It is trom this latter source, with rationalized spelling, 
that these two sections are here reproduced. 
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tyrdom and good living of other saints, and that whoso it be that 

doth the worship to dead images that is due to God, or putteth 

faith, hope, or trust in help of them as he should do to God, or } 
hath affection in one more than in another, he doth in that the 

great sin of idolatry. 

Also I suppose this fully, that every man in this earth is a pil- 
grim toward bliss or toward pain, and that he that knoweth not, 
nor will not know, nor keep the holy commandments of God in 
his living here, albeit that he go on pilgrimage to all the world, 
and he die so, he shall be damned. And he that knoweth the 
holy commandments of God and keepeth them to his end, he shall 
be saved, though he never in his life go on pilgrimage, as men use 
now, to Canterbury or to Rome, or to any other place. 


The learned doctors who sat as judges replied in a counter- 
statement which plainly was intended to leave Oldcastle no way 
out except through recantation and submission: 


The faith and the determination of holy church touching the 
blissful sacrament of the altar is this, that after the sacramental 
words have been said by a priest in his mass, the material bread 
that was before is turned into Christ’s very body, and the material 
wine that was before is turned into Christ’s very blood, and so 
there remaineth in the altar no material bread nor material wine, 
the which were there before the saying of the sacramental words. 
How feel you this article? 

Holy church hath determined that every Christian man living 
here bodily on earth ought to be shriven to a priest ordered by 
the church if he may come to him. How feel you this article? 

Christ ordained Saint Peter the apostle to be his vicar here on 
earth, whose see is the church of Rome, ordaining and granting 
the same power that he gave to Peter should succeed to all Peter's 
successors, the which we call now popes of Rome, by whose 
power, in churches particular, special (persons) are ordained 
prelates as archbishops, bishops, curates, and other degrees, whom 
Christian men ought to obey after the laws of the church of 
Rome. This is the determination of holy church. How feel you 
this article? 

Holy church hath determined that it is needful to a Christian 
man to go on pilgrimage to holy places, and there specially to 
worship holy relics of saints, apostles, martyrs, confessors, and all 
saints approved by the church of Rome. How feel you this article? 
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On the Monday when the hearings were concluded, Oldcastle 
once more boldly upheld the principles set forth by John Wyclif. 
In the Latin of the Archbishop’s letter: 

Interrogatus, quem honorem faceret imagini ipsius crucis, re- 

spondit verbis expressis, quod illum solum honorem faceret sibi, 

quod bene mundaret eam, et poneret in bona custodia. 


Quite clearly, the archbishop interpreted Oldcastle’s reply con- 
cerning the holy cross as just another manifestation of stiff-necked 
disobedience to churchly discipline. But the time was not far 
off when partisans of reform, never wholly subdued by perse- 
cution, were to interpret matters in quite another way. 

As will appear below, it was probably some fifty years after 
the Archbishop Thomas Arundel passed his awful sentence of 
excommunication upon Sir John Oldcastle that his casuistical Latin 
account of the trial was originally reworked into the stirring story 
of martyrdom that was ultimately incorporated into John Foxe’s 
Acts and Monuments. The author, according to Sir Thomas More, 
was one George Constantine. In the retelling, Oldcastle’s simple 
assertion that he would do no further honor to the holy cross than 
to take good care of it was expanded as follows: 

“Why, sir,” said one of the clerks, “will ye not worship images?” 

“What worship?” said the lord. 

Then said friar Palmer, “Sir, ye will worship the cross of Christ 
that he died on.” 

“Where is it?” said the lord. 

The friar said, “I put case, sir, that it were here before you.” 

The lord said, “This is a ready man to put to me a question of 
a thing that they wot never where it is. And yet I ask you, what 
worship?” 

A clerk said, “Such worship as Paul speaketh of, that is this: 
‘God forbid me to joy but in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’” 

Then said the lord, and spread his arms abroad, “This is a very 
cross.” 

Then said the Bishop of London, “Sir, ye wot well that he died 
on a material cross.” 

Then said the lord, “Our salvation came in only by Him that 
died on the cross and not by the material cross, and well I wot 
that this was the cross that Paul joyed on, that is, in the passion 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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The Archbishop said, “Sir John, ye must submit you to the ordi- 
nance of the church.” 
The lord said, “I wot not whereto.” 
Then the Archbishop read a bill of his judgment and convicted 
him for an heretic. 
By the time the story found its way into John Foxe’s book, it 
had been further elaborated. For example: 

Then said the Lord Cobham, and spread his arms abroad, “This 

is a very cross, yea, and so much better than your cross of wood, 

in that it was created of God. Yet will I not seek to have it wor- 
shiped.” 

The martyr history of Sir John Oldcastle was first put into print 
in 1530 at the instance of Wiliam Tyndale, who by his translation 
of the Bible had furthered the coming of the Reformation to Eng- 
land and was now an exile in the Low Countries awaiting the 
official acceptance of Luther’s doctrines in his own land. It was 
printed along with a similar account of another fifteenth-century 
Lollard, William Thorpe, who like Oldcastle had been tried as 
a heretic before the Archbishop of Canterbury. Identity of type 
faces suggests that the volume was printed in Cologne on the 
same press from which a fragment of Tyndale’s New Testament 
had issued several years before. Under the designation of “Book 
of Thorpe” it was banned the following year in England and 
ordered burned. A single copy, perhaps unique, is preserved in 
the British Museum. 

If the martyr histories of Thorpe and Oldcastle were written 
by the same hand, and similarities of style suggest that they were, 
then the date of composition was at least seventy years before the 
printing. The evidence is found in a quaint note inserted between 
the two sections of the printed version, where a scribe, as scribes 
often did before their labors were lightened by the printing press, 
made note that he had completed part of his stint: 

Here endeth sir William Thorpis testament on the Friday after 

the rode daye and the twentye daye of September, in the yeare 

of our lorde a thousand foure hundred and sixtie. And on the 

Sonday nexte after the feste of seynt Peter that we call Lammesse 

daye in the yeare of our lorde a thousand four hundred and seven 

the said sir William was accused of these poyntes before written 
in this booke before Thomas of Arundell Archbishoppe of Canter- 
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bury as it is said before. And so was it than betwixt the daye of 

his accusing and the daye that this was wryten three and fiftye 

yeare and as mekill more as fro the Lammesse to the rodemesse. 

Behold the ende. ... Here foloweth the Examinacion of the Lorde 

Cobham.* 

Tyndale’s hand in the printing of the martyr history was made 
generally known when in 1544 the section of the book telling of 
Oldcastle was again put into print, this time in England. Tyndale 
himself had been strangled at the stake eight years before, but 
the Reformation had officially come to England through the Act 
of Supremacy, and the once-interdicted publication could now be 
received with general high favor. Promoter of the new printing 
was: John Bale, a former Carmelite monk, but now a zealous 
producer of Protestant polemics. In an introduction to his Brefe 
Chronycle Concernynge the Examinacyon and Death of the Blessed 
Martyr of Chist syr Johan Oldcastell the Lord Cobham Bale 
credited Tyndale with having put the story into print fourteen 
years before. Unfortunately, he was elsewhere misled, being be- 
trayed into an easy assumption that the Lord Cobham who was 
John Oldcastle was the same Lord Cobham who had built Cowling 
castle and who had been prominent in the days of Richard II — 
the grandfather, that is, of the Lady Cobham whom Oldcastle 
married. In this way the notion originated that the “Good Lord 
Cobham” was an exceedingly old man at the time of his death, 
an error which Foxe did not correct and which helps to explain 
why the Falstaff of the Shakespeare plays, who was originally 
Oldcastle, was portrayed as an aged toper. 

John Foxe published a brief Latin account of the labors and 
trials of Wyclif and Hus already in the days of Catholic Queen 
Mary. In his more comprehensive Acts and Monuments of These 
Latter Days, first published in 1563, this older material was trans- 
lated into English and was supplemented with stories of other 
heroes of Protestantism, among whom it was obviously fitting to 
include Sir John Oldcastle. 

Unreconciled opponents of the Reformation soon seized upon 
the account of Oldcastle in John Foxe’s book as a point of attack 


4 For this study the text of the British Museum copy of the martyr history 
printed in 1530 was made available through microfilm at the University of 
Michigan. 
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—and there was undeniably something which had been left un- 
told. In the Archbishop Thomas Arundel’s account the narrative 
had been left hanging in air with the sentence of excommunica- 
tion. The writer who reworked the material probably never heard 
of his hero’s military exploits and must have assumed that the 
sentence of excommunication was followed promptly by execu- 
tion, for he concluded his tale simply: “And then he was led 
again to the Tower of London, and thus was the end.” 


Actually, there was much more to the story. Three weeks after 
he had been sentenced, Oldcastle escaped from the Tower of 
London and was not apprehended until four years later, when 
he was captured in Wales. Brought to London shortly before 
Christmas in 1417, he was given a perfunctory hearing before 
parliament and then taken to St.Giles to be hanged and burned 
as a traitor and a heretic. During the four years Oldcastle spent 
in hiding he was blamed for every unexplained act of mischief 
against the realm. He was conspicuously absent when his liege 
lord, the gallant Henry V, embarked on his ambitious venture into 
France, which was most signally crowned by the famous victory 
at Agincourt. As one who might have shared the glory of the 
king's victory, Oldcastle was reproached as a coward. Much more 
serious, though, was the charge that within seven weeks after his 
escape from the Tower he had fomented an armed uprising of 
some thousands of men at St. Giles, outside the walls of London, 
with the intent of destroying the king and the realm. Ultimately, 
it was for this alleged crime that Oldcastle found a place in the 
popular histories. 


Though John Foxe took over in its entirety the martyr history 
of Sir John Oldcastle as it had been republished by John Bale, he 
was not caught off guard. Conscious of his responsibility as his- 
torian, he appended to the martyr history a translation of the 
Archbishop Thomas Arundel’s original Latin account of Old- 
castle’s trial, “to the intent,” as he wrote, “that the mind of the 
wrangling caviller may be satisfied, and to stop the mouth of the 
adversary, which I see in all places to be ready to bark.” 


The adversary was soon heard from. Three years after the 
Book of Martyrs appeared, it was attacked by Nicholas Harpsfield, 
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better known in literary history as the biographer of Sir Thomas 
More. Under the title Dialogi sex Harpsfield published six collo- 
quies between Irenaeus, an Englishman, and Critobulus, a Ger- 
man, in which were defended successively the institutions of the 
papacy, monasticism, invocation of saints, and adoration of images. 
The whole work was concluded with an attack upon Foxe for 
having made a martyr of one who deserved rather to be remem- 
bered in infamy as a traitor. For historical authority, Harpsfield 
relied on the chronicle of Robert Fabyan, a onetime sheriff of 
London, whose New Chronicles of England and France, first printed 
in 1516, had been developed out of an expansion of his personal 
diary. Fabyan’s history was compiled long after Oldcastle’s exe- 
cution, and the information concerning the attendant circumstances 
could hardly have been based on firsthand knowledge. The entry 
for the year 1414 begins: 
In this year and month of January certain adherents of the 
forenamed Sir John Oldcastle, intending the destruction of this 
land and subversion of the same, assembled them in a field near 
unto Saint Giles in great number, whereof the king being in- 
formed took the field before them and so took a certain of them, 
among the which was Sir Roger Acton knight, Sir John Beverly 
priest, and a squire named Sir John Brown, the which, with 
twenty-six more in number were after convict of heresy and trea- 
son, and for the same hanged and burned within the said field of 
Saint Giles. 


Harpsfield had been a clerk at Oxford during the reign of 
Catholic Queen Mary, but at the time he launched his attack on 
Foxe he was a prisoner in the Fleet. To protect himself, therefore, 
he issued his dialogues under the name of one Alan Cope, then 
a refugee on the Continent. 


Foxe replied to his elusive opponent in the second edition of 
his Acts and Monuments with a lengthy “Defence of the Lord 
Cobham.” Though ostensibly replying to Cope, Foxe hinted that 
the dialogues had been “penned and framed by another Pseudo- 
Copus, whatsoever, or in what fleete soever he was.” The veiled 
allusion to Harpsfield and his imprisonment was made more 
pointed in the third edition of 1576 by giving Fleete a capital F, 
but only in the fourth edition of 1583 were the dialogues described 
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as “compiled in Latin by Nicholas Harpsfield, set out by Alanus 
Cope.” 

Taking his cue from the chronicle, Foxe questioned whether 
any great number of adherents of Sir John Oldcastle could have 
been encamped at Saint Giles, particularly since there was no 
note of any blow struck in defense and only a small number were 
captured. The most telling point in his argument had to do with 
an examination of the original instruments through which Old- 
castle was formally accused. Foxe reproduced both the commis- 
sion ordering an inquiry into seditious purposes of Lollards and 
the indictment formally accusing Oldcastle before the parliament. 
He pointed out that no apparent time had elapsed between the 
issuance of these two documents; that is, both bore the same date, 
the Wednesday after Epiphany in the first year of Henry V, the 
tenth of January 1414. It was even more strange, Foxe observed, 
that this same die Mercuri proximo post festum Epiphaniae Domini 
should be given in the indictment as the day on which Oldcastle 
and his followers proposed to meet in St.Giles field to plot the 
assassination of the king. This triple concurrence of the same date 
suggested at the very least a certain undignified haste in the judicial 
process, and at the worst, a strong presumption that judgment was 
rendered against Oldcastle on the basis of trumped-up charges 
under circumstances that made any sort of defense impossible. 

Foxe’s statement of the case still holds good, though the writ- 
ers of history have largely discounted the force of his argument. 
If the matter were to be taken up where Foxe left it, plenty of 
evidence could be found in the publications of the British Public 
Record Office to show that the story of an ominous foregathering 
outside the walls of London was not nearly so fearsome in the 
second week of January as it became in the weeks following, when 
suspected adherents of Lollardy were individually hunted down.° 
It should be remembered also that in the days of the militantly 
pious Henry V no dissenter from the established religious order 


5 R. W. Chambers, “The Life and Works of Nicholas Harpsfield,” in 
Harpsfield’s Life of More (London: Early English Text Society, 1932), p. cxcvi. 


6 See, for example, a proclamation against the Lollards dated January 11, 
1414, Close Rolls, 1 Henry V, membrane 10d. This should be compared with 
a pardon issued January 23, 1414, to Henry Dene as one of the conspirators, 
Patent Rolls, 1 Henry V, v, membrane 16. 
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could expect anything like impartiality from those who were en- 
trusted with the writing of the chronicles.’ 

Vilification of Oldcastle was carried to extremes in a versified 
chronicle written by the monk Thomas of Elmham, the chaplain 
to Henry V on his French adventure. An introductory section 
alludes to dlius videlicet satellitis infernalis heresiarchae sive archt- 
lollardi, Johannes de Veteri Castro, cujus putredo ad nares Catho- 
licorum horribiliter ascendisse sed quasi sterquilinium, and the 
final verse tells how this stench from the dunghill, this dogma 
of malae vitae (a pun on Wyclif — “wycked life”), perished in 
fire with Sir John Oldcastle, who had been born, appropriately 
enough, in the year that marked the beginning of the papal schism. 
Oldcastle is described as a behemoth, a beast with horns and a tail, 
and his crimes are spelled out in detail: he had renounced the 
mediation of Christ’s mother, had asserted that confession to God 
alone was sufficient and that in the Sacrament was the substance 
of bread, and had agitated the Wyclifian heresy condemning tem- 
poral possessions for the church. 

During the century and a half after his death, the reputation 
of Sir John Oldcastle underwent a progressive pejoration such as 
only his worst enemies could have wished. His story became 
invidiously involved in the legend of the Wild Prince Hal, the 
unpromising youth who ascended the throne to become Henry V, 
the victor at Agincourt, and in later memory England’s ideal king. 





7 The most extended and the most generally cited account of Oldcastle’s 
rebellion is found in the St. Alban’s chronicle of Thomas Walsingham. The 
story appears in exactly parallel form in the three otherwise widely different 
versions: Historia Anglicana (known to Foxe and now available in the Rolls 
Series of the British Public Record Office), Ypodigma Neustriae (Rolls Series, 
1876), and MS Bodley 462 (ed. V. H. Galbraith, Oxford, 1932). Walsingham 
abridges the archbishop’s account of the trial, and in a later section he relates 
at length the way in which the king forestalled a gathering of Lollards at 
St. Giles, for he had been warned that 25,000 persons were ready to assemble. 

Of the dozen or so other fifteenth-century chronicles that describe Oldcastle 
as a traitor, only the histories written by Thomas of Elmham seem definitely 
to have been written near the time when the events in question took place. 
His prose chronicle Gesta Henrici Quinti Regis Angliae (ed. B. Williams, Lon- 
don, 1850) hardly supports the notion that any considerable number of per- 
sons were assembled at St. Giles, though it describes Oldcastle as still lurking 
at large and hence must have been written before the end of 1417. His ver- 
sified chronicle Liber Metricus de Henrico Quinto (ed. C. A. Cole, London: 
Rolls Series, 1858) tells colorfully of Oldcastle’s capture, but it had hardly a 
line that can be interpreted to mean that any considerable number of would-be 
rebels were assembled at St. Giles in January of 1414. 
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The first English life of Henry V, expanded from an earlier Latin 
version and printed in 1513, gave currency to an old bit of gossip. 
The scapegrace prince had waylaid his father’s tax receivers and 
then spent the proceeds of the robbery with his profligate com- 
panions at a tavern; however, when he became king, he turned 
over a new leaf, and dismissed from him all of his former evil 
associates, warning them not to come within ten miles of his 
presence.* This engaging fancy was repeated by Edward Hall in 
his compendious chronicle, first published in 1548. 

It remained for an unknown cobbler of plays, the author of 
the crude old drama The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth, to 
make the easy assumption that Sir John Oldcastle was one of those 
evil companions who had presumably incited the young prince to 
play highwayman and then had been exiled from the court when 
the prince behaved himself more fittingly as king. Shakespeare’s 
debt to the Famous Victories has been much discussed, but the 
prince’s boon companion in the Henry IV plays unmistakably re- 
sembles both the highwayman Oldcastle and the clown Dericke 
in the older play. The combination of these two roles appears to 
have carried the original suggestion for Shakespeare’s famous comic, 
who robs with a sort of cowardly bravado, falls victim to the 
young prince’s japes, and is finally sent away in empty humilia- 
tion.” Nearly a century after the passing of the Stratford play- 
wright, in 1709, his first careful biographer, Nicholas Rowe, 
observed: 

This part of Falstaff is said to have been written originally 

under the name of Oldcastle; some of the family being then re- 

maining, the Queen was pleased to command him (Shakespeare) 

to alter it; upon which he made use of Falstaff. 

It seems that those English Puritans who had been contempo- 
raries of John Foxe and who appealed to the queen in behalf of 
his knightly hero had a better appreciation of the true character 
of Sir John Oldcastle than more recent students of the martyrolo- 
gist have had. 


Ruston, Louisiana 
8 The First English Life of Henry the Fifth, ed. C. L. Kingsford (Oxford, 
1931). 

9 The role of Sir John Oldcastle in the Elizabethan drama is discussed in my 
article “How Oldcastle Became Falstaff,” Modern Language Quarterly, XVI 
(March 1955), 16-28. 
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Outlines on the Ranke Epistles 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
AcTs 8:9-25 (Extract vv. 12, 13) 


The Acts of the Apostles is filled with many local situations. Death 
of Stephen. Caring for the poor. Conversion of Paul. Miracles by 
the disciples. Local color of our congregations would add many inter- 
esting details to the history of our church. The triumphant victory of 
the Gospel in a certain local situation is described in the text. Give 
a brief account of the story. This text shows that 


God Gives His Holy Spirit by Grace in Christ Jesus 
I. God gives His Holy Spirit to all classes of men 

A. The disciples and Philip. Acts 2 and the Pentecost miracle. 
John 15:26 ff. and the sending of the Comforter. 

B. The Samaritans (vv. 12,17). They had been sinners following 
Simon. 

C. Simon the Sorcerer (v.13). He believed and was baptized. 
He forsook, at least for a time, his ways of sin. 

D. The Ethiopian eunuch (context vv. 26 ff.). 

E. Apostle Paul (Acts 9). Conversion of Paul, who had hated 
Christ. 

F. Members of our church. From the highways and byways, from 
many parts of the city and state and nation, a congregation has 
been formed. The church of Jesus Christ is open to all classes 
of men as they receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. Through 
evangelism and missions all classes of men are invited to re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit. 


II. God gives His Holy Spirit in faith 
A. Through the Holy Spirit we believe (1 Cor. 12:3; John 3:5, 6; 
Eph. 2:8,9). 
B. Through the Holy Spirit there is strength to cut the ties with 


the past (vv. 12,13). Samaritans and Simon turned from past. 
This strength is also ours today. 

C. Through this Holy Spirit men still remain individual personal- 
ities. Men can fall away and reject the Holy Spirit (vv. 18-23). 
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Demas, 2 Tim.4:10. Judas. Simon Peter and his betrayal. 
Losses to our church after confirmation, etc. Parable of the 
sower (Matt. 13). 


D. Through the Holy Spirit there were special gifts in the apostolic 
age (v.17).— Acts 10:44-48; 1 Cor. 12:7-13; Acts 2, the mir- 
acle of Pentecost. 


III. God gives His Holy Spirit by grace through certain means 


A. No talents of men can create faith. No money will buy God 
(vv. 18-20). Education, science, and philosophy cannot give 
us the Holy Spirit. 

B. Through the Word God builds His kingdom. 

1. The Law will show sin (Rom.3:20). Repentance necessary 
(q22). 

2. The Gospel shows the Savior (v.12). Baptism also creates 
faith, and Holy Communion sustains faith. 


God has given us the Holy Spirit by grace. We must exercise the 
faith. We must make diligent use of the means of grace so that the 
Holy Spirit will remain with us by the grace of God. 


Buffalo, N. Y. JOHN E. MEYER 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
ACTS 8:26-38 


The traveling Treasurer found treasure in a peculiar place (v.26). 
Close scrutiny of the home office shows how hard he had been on the 
treasury. Many more who later agreed it was the most profitable trip 
any government official had ever made. It brought them the Treasure 
of treasures, Jesus Christ. Heaven will tell how many more have come 
into treasure because of 


The Traveling Treasurer 
This treasurer's junket has enriched the country. Five points to 
make point six: To step up the activity of all treasury agents. 
I. His office as Treasurer (v.27) 


A. No doubt a good one. Conscientious. Treasury affairs con- 
tinued under assistants during his absence. 

B. Notion: Can you be high in the government and high in the 
church at the same time? Because of his high position in the 
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government, some might say, “Hands off, leave him alone.” 
Not so. He had treasure at home. 


Il. He had another treasure in his lap, away from home 


A. “Read Esaias the prophet” (v.28). Very expensive. Big, 24 
feet long. Held in both hands, treasure. Hand written, Greek 
language. Roll and unroll. 


B. The Treasure, God’s Word (Isaiah 53:7,8). Reading the big- 
gest expense account of all time (vv. 32,33). Read and reread; 
he was stuck. He knew there was treasure there. Somebody is 
doing something, making a sacrifice for good purpose, uncom- 
plaining, voluntary. Biting on the coin of heaven, banging it 
on the cash register, listening to the ring. Genuine! But could 
not ring it up in till of his soul, until—and here he comes. 


Ill. Another treasurer, an agent from the treasury of heaven 
A. On the road, by an angel. Traveling papers (v.26). 


B. Final directions, the Holy Spirit (v.29). “There he is, Philip: 
he’s all yours. He's ready. Now you get ready. It’s all set up: 
go after him.” His credentials are in his mouth, with finger on 
the Scripture. 


C. On the double (v.30). The devil’s counter agents suggest 
“holy caution.” “Lord, what shall I say, etc.?” Use your head. 
Bear down on the accelerator with both feet. God's treasury 
demands delivery. 


IV. When two treasurers meet (vv. 30,31) 


A. What the agent sees. I hope you see the suspense of this mo- 
ment. When Philip got the first glance of that man’s carriage, 
in our language, he got an eyeful of the longest limousine he 
had ever seen. No doubt of the treasure he had! With credulity, 
“This one, Lord?” Must be, no one else in sight (v.27). What 
we observe so often in God’s Kingdom; He can be so primitive 
at times. Contrast: 

1. The Treasurer of Ethiopia 
2. The Treasurer of Heaven 


The handler of the heavenly coin on foot, running after and 
along; no carriage at all. The one had treasure in his hand, the 
other in his head. The one had treasure at home, the other in 
his mouth. 
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B. How the agent does (v.30f.). 


1. Looking for an opening. He gets his cue, the tone of voice. 
So little to go on; he’s a sharp agent. What a lesson! Though 
he has his orders from highest authority, he does not barge 
into the carriage, or rip the book out of his hand. He does 
not say, “Let’s see what we have here.” Or, “Move over, 
mister, let me tell you something!” He did not invite him- 
self; he made himself available. 


2. In Greek there is a pun on words, “Do you read what you 
are reading?” When he said that, it was a smile of Ask-me- 
and-I'll-tell-you sort of way. Reply just as open, “How in 
the world can I, if no one instructs me?” 


3. The drama of this moment is considerable. When the treas- 
urer of Ethiopia let go the treasure in his hand, as palm 
down turned to palm up, a turn of his wrist, and there was 
fulfilled the prophecy (Psalm 68:31), “Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch out her hands unto God.” When Philip put his foot 
into the carriage, he put his foot into all of Ethiopia for 
Jesus Christ, though he never saw an inch of it. To use an 
overworked American word, “Fabulous!” All that progress 
without radio or TV. 


V. Unpacking the treasury (vv. 34,35) 


A. “And preached unto him the Jesus.” He showed the one who 
had spent more than all the sins of the world. How God 
financed the biggest indebtedness in Jesus Christ. In treasury 
language, God Himself had emptied His own treasury, in the 
very town he had just left. 


B. “At the same Scripture” he had in his hand. The door of the 
safe was deftly opened, dialing from one prophecy to the next. 
Each bolt tumbled into place in the soul of the treasurer of 
Ethiopia. “They are they” right there in your hand, Mr. Treas- 
urer “which testify of me” (John 5:39). Philip selected the 
passages, and let Scripture speak, convert, convince. In no time 
at all, this treasurer was scooping up the treasure of Heaven 
as he gobbled up the Scripture. He was cashing in (vv. 36,38). 


C. A new treasure is added. Did he quit his job? No. He now 


dispensed two kinds of currency: 1. The coin of his queen. 
2. The coin of his King, Jesus Christ. 
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VI. At this moment all should feel like a church full of treasury agents. 
That Treasure is Jesus Christ 


A. You get your number at Baptism. 
B. Your credentials, orders, from God Himself. 


C. Expect to do a lot of running after people you don’t know and 
have never seen. You may mutter, “What do I owe him? 
Having himself a time, chauffeur and all. What does he need 
from me?” You know what this man needed, though he had 
the Bible in his hand. He needed Jesus. Plenty of people today 
have the Bible but no Jesus. How come? You find out! 


D. Put yourself out to bring them in. Dish out the treasury. You 
may be on a desert road or a sweeping boulevard when you 
meet your Ethiopian. An agent's assignment is lifelong. 


E. Meanwhile, let’s help people cash in on the Bank of Heaven, 
for we are traveling treasurers. 


Schaumburg, Ill. F. A. HERTWIG, JR. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
ACTS 9:1-22 


The Apostle Paul never grew weary of speaking about his conver- 
sion. He looked upon his conversion as the greatest event in his life. 

We do well to follow his example. Nothing that can happen to us 
is more important than our conversion, regardless of when, where, 
and how this took place. 

Conversion is a miracle of God. This was true of the conversion 
of Paul. This is true of our conversion. 


The Miracle of Conversion 
I. The madness of unbelief before conversion (vv.1,2) 


A. That conversion is a miracle of God becomes evident when 
we consider the madness of unbelief. Those who reject Christ 
in unbelief boast that they are reasonable people. It is a fact, 
however, that they are unreasonable. Just therein lies the mad- 
ness of unbelief. Unbelievers think they are what they are not. 
As Paul in unbelief persecuted the Christians, he thought he 
was doing right. He imagined that his “breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord” was a serv- 
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ice to God. He was so zealous in his desire to serve the Lord 
by persecuting the Christians that he was on his way to Damas- 
cus to continue the work he had begun in Jerusalem. 


B. Unbelievers today may not act as Paul did. Some do. How- 
ever, most unbelievers are outwardly honorable people. Let us 
not be deceived. The madness of unbelief is ever the same. 
It shows itself differently in different people at different times. 
But always unbelievers think they are what they are not. They 
think that their rejection of Christ is reasonable and good. 
Though spiritually dead, they imagine themselves to be very 
much alive. Though enemies of God, they imagine that they 
are God’s friends. Hence only a miracle of God can account 
for their conversion. 


C. May we never forget that our conversion was such a miracle, 
regardless of whether we were born again as infants or brought 
to faith late in life. 


II. The power of God’s grace im conversion (vv.3-8) 


A. Before we consider the power of God’s grace, let us look at 
its beauty. Paul did not deserve mercy. He deserved God’s 
wrath and punishment. 


That is what unbelievers deserve today. That is what we de- 
served apart from Christ. Oh, the beauty of God's grace! 


B. The power of God's grace is evident first in the manner it 
crushed Paul. One moment Paul was sure that he was serving 
God, the next moment he was trembling in the dust at the 
knowledge of his guilt. This change was a miracle which could 
be accomplished alone through the power of God's grace. 


The power of God’s grace accomplished the very same when 
we were converted. It is good for us daily to be crushed by 
the knowledge of our guilt. There is no merit in such knowl- 
edge, but without this knowledge faith in Christ cannot follow. 


C. The power of God's grace caused Paul first to ask, “Who art 
Thou, Lord?” and then to see and to embrace Jesus as his Savior. 
The power of God's grace caused Paul to say, “Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” What a change took place within Paul! 
What a miracle! 


This same power of God’s grace is evident in the lives of all 
who believe in Jesus. 
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Ill. The fruit of faith after conversion (vv.11 and 20-22) 

A. After his conversion Paul immediately wanted to do something; 
however, he did not do what he thought needed to be done. 
He asked the Lord what to do. He quietly waited for the Lord 
to tell him. 

We who believe are not to be idle. We are to do something — 
not what we think up for ourselves, but what the Lord Jesus 
bids us to do in His Word. 

B. Paul did two things immediately after his conversion: he prayed 
and he preached. From blasphemy to prayer. From persecution 
of Christians to preaching of Jesus. What a miraculous change. 
The Lord Jesus looks for a rich measure of these two fruits of 
faith in our lives also. 


Now that we have considered the miracle of Paul’s conversion we 
understand why he never grew weary speaking about it. Let us keep 
in mind that our conversion was a miracle no less than the conversion 
of Paul. Let us rejoice and bear much fruit. 


San Antonio, Tex. ROLAND WIEDERAENDERS 





FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
AcTs 11:1-18 (Key verses, 4-9, 18) 


The Gospel is exclusive. We are saved alone by grace through faith 
in Christ to the exclusion of all personal effort. But the Gospel is also 
inclusive. Christ died for all, and God will have all men to be saved. 
The arms of the Cross include all people of all ages, not merely the 
“upper four hundred.” 

Christ Is for All 


I. Our resistance to this truth 
A. Peter's resistance. Refer to events in Acts 10. Peter was prej- 
udiced against bringing the Gospel to the uncircumcised Gentiles. 
Elaborate. Similar to Jonah and his attitude toward Ninevites. 
B. Resistance today. — How many of us have the heartfelt desire 
to save the perishing as Paul had in Romans 9:2,3; 10:1? Our 
slowness to share Christ with the heathen world may be due 
to ignorance, prejudice, unbelief, pride, nationalistic background. 
Whatever the cause, it is wicked; needs repentance and forgive- 
ness of Christ. Those who hinder the conversion of the sinner 
withstand God (v. 17b). We have been won to win. Yet in the 
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sophomore year of our Venture of Faith we have difficulty rais- 
ing a $14,200,000 budget, an amount less than Revlon ($64,000 
Question) spent on advertising and promotion last year. 


Il. Divine intervention 


Through a vision (vv.5-10) God corrected Peter’s ceremonial 
law attitude concerning meats, and by means of this experience 
broke down his resistance to bringing the Gospel to the Gentlies. 
Relate. Notice the steps in this action of God to stir us to greater 
missionary zeal: 


A. God works on our resisting hearts through His Word in gen- 
eral. Even as He revealed to Peter through the spoken Word 
in the vision that Christ is for all (vv. 7, 8,9), so He reveals the 
same compelling truth to us through His Word today. Through 
Christ we have been redeemed, converted, saved (Eph. 2:8). 
Without this Christ, men perish eternally (Mark 16:16b). 
God wants all men to be saved (1 Tim.2:4). He wants us to 
speed the Good News to men (Matt. 28:19). We do not need 
a special vision to remind us of this; or someone from the dead 
to startle us into action. We have “Moses and prophets” which 
reveal God’s will in this matter. 


B. Intervention and work of Holy Spirit 


1. Directs us to go (v.12). Three types of missionaries: Go- 
missionaries, those who personally take the Gospel to other 
places. Co-missionaries, those who cannot go, but pray and 
give that others may go. O-missionaries, those who omit 
missions from their heart and life. 


2. Descends with His blessings (vv. 15,16). Recount bless- ] 
ings upon our own work: growth of our church, missionaries t 
in 25 countries, Lutheran Hour, fruits of personal witnessing. V 
Thereby He encourages us. t 


C. Impact of entire experience changed Peter. In similar fashion 
God intervenes in our lives today in order to awaken us to His 
purpose. By losses, war, sickness, trials or unusual blessings, He 
refines us into better witnesses of His name and spurs us on 
to share Christ. 


Ill. The response of faith 


Peter went to Caesarea. He did not have a one-track mind so filled 
with prejudice that he could not be changed. He heeded (v.6); 
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was persuaded by the Spirit (v.12); went (vv. 12,13). This was 
his response of faith. “Jesus went up. The Holy Spirit came down. 
We go out.” 


A. Immediately (v. 12).— We cannot afford to sit on dead 
center while 80 persons per minute go into eternity without 
Christ. 


Suddenly before my inward, open vision 
Millions of faces crowded up to view, 

Sad eyes that said, “For us is no provision; 
Give us your Savior, too.” 

B. Thankfully (v.18). As these people thanked God for the work 
of the Gospel among the Gentiles, so we are grateful for the op- 
portunity to carry the message of Jesus Christ into all the world. 
Tell of our work in India, Africa, New Guinea, colleges and 
seminaries, etc. It is a privilege to be identified with this work. 


Christ is for all. God will have all men to be saved. This is repre- 
sented in Christian art by a picture of the Reigning Christ. He stands 
with a crown on His head. In His hand He holds a globe. Surmount- 
ing the globe, representing the world He has redeemed, is a cross. He 
is counting on us to carry His cross to the whole world and has prom- 
ised all the resources of His kingly power to back us up. In His name 
we go. 

Topeka, Kans. ALBERT C. BURROUGHS 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 14:1-20 


“When an irresistible force such as you, Meets an immovable object 
like me, Something’s gotta give!” The ancient theoretical speculation 
now a popular song. Let it be our theme. The immovable object, the 
world; the irresistible force, the Gospel; and when they meet, “some- 
thing’s gotta give.” Thus the whole history of Acts. Thus also this 
snatch of history from St. Paul’s first missionary journey. Thus our chal- 
lenge today. 

Irresistible Force and Immovable Object 
(or the theme for the day: “The Christian Gospel in the World”) 


I. The immovable object, the world 
A. The Vast World. 
1. To a tiny handful of men, without wealth, prestige, or in- 
fluence, the enormous assignment, “Go .. . all the world 
. all nations . . . every creature!” 
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2. This is our task. Our advantages: size of Synod, of Chris- 
tendom; modern tools like printing, communications, trans- 
portation. Yet, a staggering command! How little of the 
world we reach, only 25 lands, and so tiny an effort in most 
of them! We don’t even reach our own neighbors! 


B. The Hostile World. 

1. Note the resistance to Paul and Barnabas (Acts 13:45, 50; 
14:2,5,19). Men reverenced ancient traditions, hated truth 
and repentance. 

2. World is still hostile. Men boast of own righteousness, de- 
light in their wisdom and opinion, resist being changed. 
Nations cherish proud and ancient religious traditions. 
World self-satisfied, condescending, tolerant, indifferent. 


C. The Corrupting World. 

1. Clever Satan! If he cannot stop the Apostles by simple re- 
sistance, then he will pervert their Gospel! The gross 
attempt of Satan (vv.8-13). The healing of the cripple 
was intended to “give testimony to the word” (v.3). But 
these people take it as excuse for idolatry. Thus the temp- 
tation to compromise with paganism. 

2. Gospel power often perverted by pagan elements. Even 
today, the tendency of men to praise the church, harness it 
as an agency of social reform and moral uplift, meanwhile 
despising the Word of God’s grace in Christ as something 
secondary and unessential. 


All this, the immovable object — the vast, hostile, corrupting world! 


Il. Against the immovable object, God sets the irresistible force 
A. Does not appear “irresistible,” like bulldozers and armies. 

1. Two frail men, bearing a “foolish” message of a crucified 
Jew who rose from death, Son of God and Savior of the 
nations! 

2. Do we ourselves feel like an “irresistible force,” afraid of 
nothing? An “inferiority complex” grips us, an attitude of 
defeatism, willing to make a half-hearted effort, but not 
expecting victory. So little confidence have we in the power 
of the Gospel, that we are ashamed to speak it! 


B. Then we had better understand the “irresistible force” that is 
ours! See it in these Apostles, who, for all human weakness, 
claim for themselves all power (Phil. 4:13; 2 Cor. 12:9, 10). 
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They know that they are instruments of God (Acts 13:2; 
14:3,27). “They rehearsed all that God had done with 
them.” 


. They are possessed of their calling, have and desire no life 


but this. Called, they go. Driven out, they go on. Left for 
dead, they rise. They never flee from, but to (v.6. Cf. 13:51 
with Matt. 10:14). As they go, they preach Christ 
(yvels 3:7): 


. They will not be distracted. Not by fears, threats, punish- 


ments, sufferings. Not by temptations of the devil. To be 
exalted and worshiped as gods, they do not relish, but abhor! 
Single-minded, God-empowered purpose and work! 


C. As they were irresistible, so are we — 


1. 
2. 


9 


When we know what God wants done. 

When we are willing to be His instruments; to discover and 
fulfill our part in His purpose, whether by voice, or labor, 
or prayer, or by gifts which enable others to labor for us. 
When God’s purpose so possesses our life, that we will our- 
selves suffer, even die, rather than retreat from it. 


Ill. When the irresistible force meets the immovable object, “some- 
thing’s gotta give!” 


A. Often it seems that the “force” has been successfully resisted, 
the object unmoved. 


ie 


Were not the Apostles persecuted, driven from place to 
place, stoned and left for dead? 


. Was not Christ Himself overpowered by the unanimity of 


a nation and an empire against Him, and sealed in death 
and grave? 


. Are we not discouraged, resisted, defeated, sometimes to the 


point of utter surrender? 


B. But wait and see how the story ends! 


1. 
r 


Christ rose victorious; Satan, men, and hell defeated! 
These Apostles planted tiny churches wherever they went, 
and from dozens of such patches, the Gospel grew (v.1)! 
“Many believed” (v.20). “Disciples stood round about” 
(vv. 22, 23,27)! 


. What of the hard hearts who resist, and will not be moved? 
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a. They could not and cannot stop the Gospel, nor thwart 
God's gracious purposes. 

b. If they will not be moved by humble repentance, they will 
be moved when the Cornerstone they despised falls on 
them and grinds them to powder (Matt. 21:42-44). 


Let us “seek first the Kingdom” (Gospel), knowing what we are 
here for! When Christ is at work through us, let the world rejoice — 
and tremble! 


New Orleans, La. PAUL G. BRETSCHER 


TExtTs TO BE TREATED IN HOMILETICAL SECTION 1957—1958 


Beginning with the first Sunday in Advent, the new series of texts 
will be the alternate series of Swedish Gospels (with several free-text 
exceptions). The first series was offered in this journal, 1954—1955. 
For pastors planning their series early, the selections are published 
herewith. Nearly 30 series in addition to the Old Standard selections 
are published in Paul Nesper, Brblical Texts (Columbus, Ohio: The 
Wartburg Press, 1952), most of them providing Epistle, Gospel, and 
Old Testament selections; splendid lists of free texts are also offered. 





Date Day Text 
December 1, 1957 1 Ad. John 18:36, 37 
December 8, 1957 2 Ad. Luke 17:20-30 
December 15, 1957 3 Ad. Luke 3:1-14 
December 22, 1957 4 Ad. John 3:22-36 
December 25, 1957 Chris. John 1:1-14 
December 29, 1957 S. a. Chris. Luke 12:32 
January 1, 1958 N. Y. Luke 13:6-9 
January 5, 1958 S. a. N. Y. John 1:29-34 
January 6, 1958 Epiph. John 8:12 
January 12, 1958 1 a. Epiph. John 7:14-18 
January 19, 1958 2 a. Epiph. John 4:5-26 
January 26, 1958 Transfig. Mark 13:31-37 
February 2, 1958 Sept. Matt. 19:27-30 
February 9, 1958 Sexa. Matt. 10:2-16 
February 16, 1958 Quing. John 12:20-33 
February 23, 1958 Invoc. Luke 10:17-20 
March 2, 1958 Rem. Mark 9:14-32 
March 9, 1958 Ocu. John 7:19-31 
March 16, 1958 Lae. John 6:52-66 


March 23, 1958 





Jud. 





John 11:47-57 
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March 30, 1958 
April 3, 1958 
April 4, 1958 
April 6, 1958 
April 13, 1958 
April 20, 1958 
April 27, 1958 
May 4, 1958 
May 11, 1958 

May 15, 1958 

May 18, 1958 

May 25, 1958 

June 1, 1958 
June 8, 1958 
June 15, 1958 
June 22, 1958 
June 29, 1958 

July 6, 1958 

July 13, 1958 

July 20, 1958 

July 27, 1958 
August 3, 1958 
August 10, 1958 
August 17, 1958 
August 24, 1958 
August 31, 1958 
September 7, 1958 
September 14, 1958 
September 21, 1958 
September 28, 1958 
October 5, 1958 
October 12, 1958 
October 19, 1958 
October 26, 1958 
October 31, 1958 
November 2, 1958 
November 9, 1958 
November 16, 1958 
November 23, 1958 
November 27, 1958 


Palm S. 
M. Thur. 
G. Fri. 
Easter 
Quas. 
Mis. D. 
Jub. 
Cant. 
Rog. 
Asc. 


21 as Tt: 
Reforma. 
22 ay Tr: 
23 a. Tr. 
24 a. Tr. 
Qader 
Thanksgiving 


* Not a Swedish Gospel selection. 
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John 12:1-16 

* Mark 14:22-25 
* John 12:31-36 
Matt. 28:1-8 
John 21:15-23 
John 10:1-10 
John 14:1-12 
John 17:9-17 
John 17:18-23 
John 17:24-26 
Matt. 10:24-31 
John 7:37-39 
Matt. 28:18-20 
Matt. 16:24-27 
Luke 14:25-35 
Luke 15:11-32 
John 8:1-11 
John 1:35-51 
Matt. 5:17-19 
Matt. 17:9-13 

* Matt. 23:23-33 
Luke 12:42-48 
Matt. 11:20-24 
Matt. 23:1-12 
Matt. 5:33-37 
Mark 12:41-44 
Matt. 11:25-30 
Matt. 6:19-23 
John 11:1-44 
John 8:31-36 
Matt. 13:34-46 
John 9:1-41 
Matt. 21:33-46 
Matt. 16:1-4 

* Luke 18:9-14 
Mark 4:21-25 
Matt. 7:12 

John 6:37-40 
Matt. 24:1-14 

* Matt. 15:36-38 
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PROTESTANTS IN ITALY 


Under this heading, Time (April 22, 1957) publishes highlights 
from the report of the Paulist Fathers, who three years ago were as- 
signed by the Vatican to survey the work of Italian Protestantism. Of 
the 48 million Italians only 200,000 are Protestants. During 1956, 
Protestants converted 475 Roman Catholics in Rome. Among the 
Protestants working in Italy, the report mentions the following: The 
Waldensians, who spread propaganda among cultured people, profes- 
sionals, and university students; Jehovah’s Witnesses, who zealously 
push propaganda into private houses (they divided Rome into zones 
visited daily by 75 propagandists and distributed in a single month 
250,000 publications and 1,450,000 leaflets); the Pentecostals, who try 
to evangelize the most humble classes and distribute food, clothing, and 
other subsidies; the Seventh-Day Adventists, who send postcards to 
names culled from the telephone directory to entice students into their 
Bible classes with optimum results; the Salvation Army, which occupies 
itself especially with evangelizing the city’s lower depths such as 
prostitutes and fugitives from justice, converting many rehabilitated 
persons; the Church of Don Basilio, a small sect which because of its 
visionary character has numerous proselytizers in the Holy City and 
makes converts especially among gardeners in the city parks and porters 
in railroad terminals. The Lutheran Church of Italy and Trieste, a mem- 
ber of the Lutheran World Federation, is not mentioned in Tzime’s re- 
port, and so, no doubt, it is not mentioned in that of the Vatican, since 
it is not engaged aggressively in a missionary program. 


JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


“WHICH HAVE BORNE THE BURDEN AND HEAT OF THE DAY” 


With reference to Matt.20:12 and other New Testament passages, 
the Catholic Biblical Quarterly (April 1957) interestingly discusses the 
labor problems in Palestine and the Roman empire at Christ’s time. 
The laborers worked each day for many hours, practically from sunrise 
till sunset, or from ten hours, when the days were relatively short, to 
fourteen hours in summer. In Rome the artisans opened their shops 
at dawn, since after that sleep was rendered impossible by the hammer- 
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ing of smiths and the shouting of bakers and gardeners, who noisily 
peddled their wares in the streets. With regard to the amount of work 
that was to be done, each workman's daily task was fixed in advance. 
In Egypt the Roman law determined how many bricks a worker was 
to make each day. Scarcity of work, however, left the worker wholly 
at the mercy of the employer. In Rome rest periods were provided for 
the laborer, as, for example, between seven and eight o'clock in the 
morning when the workers could eat their breakfast. In Palestine no 
rest periods were provided for the laborers, who could not take time 
out even to show deference to learned men, as it was customary, by 
rising before them. In the Graeco-Roman world many religious holi- 
days were observed by which the workers, too, were benefited. In 
Palestine the weekly Sabbath and other holy days provided rest days 
for the laborers. When hired by the job, they were to receive wages 
even on holy days. This convention was usually circumvented by hiring 
the workers by the day. Thus in the Roman empire there were laws to 
protect the worker, but not in Palestine. The writer, therefore, reaches 
the conclusion: “What with the excessive and unregulated demands of 
employers with regard to the amount of work that a worker was to do 
in a long working day, and what with lack of rest during work, men 
hired by private employers in Palestine fared worse than those occupied 


in public works in Italy and Egypt.” JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


ZINZENDORF AND GOETHE 


In connection with the 500th anniversary of the Unitas Fratrum, 
Weg und Wahrheit (April 21, 1957) offers an absorbing article on 
the Zinzendorf movement in Frankfurt and other parts of Hesse- 
Nassau, where Count Zinzendorf succeeded in establishing a number 
of “colonies.” This movement, as Prof. Julius Richter, the writer of the 
article, reports, made a deep impression on the youthful Goethe, whose 
home was in Frankfurt, especially since his mother and her intimate 
friend Susanne von Klettenberg themselves joined a circle of Zinzen- 
dorf admirers. In his work Dichtung und Wahrheit Goethe himself 
refers to this experience, but still more information on this episode is 
given in his private letters that he wrote to his friend Theodor Langer 
in Leipzig. In these letters Goethe writes that he was waiting with an 
inward tension for an “hour of grace” (Gnadenstunde) after the fash- 
ion of his Herrnhut friends. He remarks: “I attend their meetings and 
really am pleased with them. May God do the rest.” With undisguised 
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joy he describes a meeting of the Zinzendorf admirers in the home of 
his parents, where one played the piano and two accompanied the 
melodies with flutes while the rest sang. Finally he believed himself 
seized by divine grace, for he writes: “The Savior finally laid hold on 
me. Too long and too quickly I escaped Him, until He seized me by 
the hair. Often I am quite calm about this— often when I am quiet, 
totally quiet, feeling all the good things which flowed from the eternal 
Source.” Later he attended a convention of the Herrnhut brethren and 
writes that these “excellent men” had gained his “complete admiration.” 
“All depended on them to make me one of their own.” After that, 
Goethe went to Strasbourg, “where nature appeared to me in its full 
glory” and where, too, he had a new love affair. Writing to Susanne 
von Klettenberg about his Herrnhut relations, he says: “It seems as 
though it should not have been,” that is, that he joined the movement. 


JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


St. Paul, Minn.—Nine Lutheran church bodies and two church- 
related agencies in North America sent 233 missionaries to mission 
fields in 17 countries and areas during 1956, according to statistics 
compiled by Dr. Andrew S. Burgess, professor of missions at Luther 
Theological Seminary. Of those who went out last year, 109 entered 
upon their first mission assignment, and 124 returned to their stations 
after furloughs. 

Dr. Burgess said the total number of Lutheran missionaries from 
North America is now 1,623, of whom the highest number, 302, repre- 
sent the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 295 The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, 280 the United Lutheran Church in America, 244 the 
American Lutheran Church, and 185 the Augustana Lutheran Church. 


Total expenditures from the home boards amounted to $5,242,183, 
according to the report, with the Missouri Synod spending $1,370,306, 
the ULCA $1,114,753, the ELC $894,969, Augustana $775,027, and the 
ALC $474,581. 

The Missouri Synod sent out the most missionaries in 1956, its 67 
also including the largest number of new missionaries, 29, and of 
returned missionaries, 38. The ULCA sent out 50, and the ELC 43. 


Africa again, as it has for the past five years, received the largest 
number of both new and returned missionaries, 36 and 41 respectively, 
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or 77 in all. Next largest number, 37, went to Japan, while 35 went to 
Latin America and 23 to India. 

Africa has 504 American Lutheran missionaries, India 316, New 
Guinea 248, Japan 226, Latin America 154, Formosa 47, Hong Kong 
46, the Philippines 27, Malaya 23, Pakistan 19, Iraq nine, Borneo three, 
and Ceylon one. 

Dr. Burgess pointed out that the present trend in Lutheran mis- 
sionary activity is united work under a central leadership, as in For- 
mosa, Tanganyika, and New Guinea. Eight European and North 
American missionary societies are co-operating in Formosa, he said, and 
operate under the name “Taiwan Lutheran Mission.” They have also 
organized the “Taiwan Lutheran Church” with national Chinese leader- 
ship. In Tanganyika, 11 mission boards or societies in five countries 
provide missionaries for the orphaned missions administered by the 
Department of World Missions Co-operation of the National Lutheran 
Council's Division of LWF Affairs. Annual expenditures of these fields 
last year totaled $409,900. 

The ALC’s work in New Guinea is carried on with the co-operation 
of two German mission societies and the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Australia. They have also organized a Lutheran Church 
in New Guinea. 


Following is the breakdown by mission board fields and assignments: 


SUMMARY BY MISSION BOARDS 














Year’s Total 

New Returned Total on Field 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church . — — _ 3 
American Lutheran Church _-._._---.-.------ 12 5 17 244 
Augustana Lutheran Church -.._.. at 8 At 19 185 
Evangelical Lutheran Church —_ 16 27 43 302 
Lutheran Brethren ewe 2 3 5 41 
Lutheran Free Church - Z 2 4 37 
Lutheran Orient Mission —-...._..._.- — —s = 9 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod _._... 29 38 67 295 
Santal Mission - 2 — 2 96 
Suomi Synod — 1 1 8 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church -_.... a 2 2 15 
United Lutheran Church in America —_— 27 23 50 280 
AWAISCORSI AGS YN Od ee od. — -- — 21 
World Mission Prayer League —......._.- 11 12 23 87 


PRLORANB pee eae a 109 124 233 1,623 
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SUMMARY BY FIELDS 





Year’s Total 

New Returned Total on Field 

Le 36 41 4a. 504 
PRN a _— — 3 
C7) |) (Ree ee — — 1 
CULO UCCUYC) I cae ae 7 1 8 47 
China-Hong Kong pase ae eo 3 6 9 46 
India 6 1 23 316 
RD a oo — —_ 9 
LD SESS ee ee 13 24 37 226 
OTE OC ee 11 24 35 154 
801 SS Se 5 oo 5 25 
OL F Cll 0 = Yee eee ee ee 12 7 19 248 
1S (0) 1] Sa a an ee 10 2 12 19 
PARDRADD ON RRs Oe ne 6 2a 8 27 
MN IS 3 eo eek ete OD 124 233 1,623 


New York. — One of Ethiopia’s leading public figures, a prominent 
Lutheran layman in Africa, will deliver a major address at the Third 
Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation in Minneapolis, August 15 
to 25. His Excellency Emmanuel Abraham, Ethiopian ambassador to 
England, has accepted an invitation to speak at the public event on 
international affairs on Friday evening, August 23, it was announced 
by Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, executive secretary of the federation. 

Ambassador Abraham, who has had a long and distinguished career 
in the foreign service of his country, is best known in the LWF for 
his leadership in the All-Africa Lutheran Conference in Marangu, 
Tanganyika, in November of 1955. He was especially commissioned 
by His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I, emperor of Ethiopia, to 
attend as the emperor's representative. He also represents his church, 
the Mekane Jesu Church in Addis Ababa, which grew out of Swedish 
Lutheran mission work there. 

New York. — Dr. Ernst Schmidt, pastor of Tabor Lutheran Church in 
Philadelphia, has been named a special envoy from U.S. Lutheran 
churches to the Lutheran Church in Brazil, the largest Protestant group 
in Latin America. Dr. Schmidt will leave here early in May to spend 
three months conferring with Brazilian pastors on problems of stew- 
ardship, evangelism, parish development, and similar matters. The 
Lutheran Church in Brazil, composed largely of persons of German 
descent, has a membership of more than 500,000 persons. Announce- 
ment of the assignment was made here by Dr. Steward Herman, direc- 
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tor of the Committee on Latin America of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration. 


Geneva.— The Lutheran Council of Great Britain has petitioned 
the Lutheran World Federation to “receive it as an organized and 
related body” and to “recognize it as the National Committee of the 
LWF for Great Britain.” The petition was received here by Dr. Carl 
E. Lund-Quist, executive secretary of the federation, and will be placed 
before the Executive Committee at its pre-Assembly meeting in North- 
field, Minn., this summer. 

During a meeting in London early in April the Lutheran Council 
passed three resolutions pertaining to its relationship with the LWF. 


The first stated that “The Lutheran Council of Great Britain, Limited, 
accepts the constitution of the Lutheran World Federation as being in 
agreement with its own Memorandum.” The Memorandum and Articles 
of Association form the basis on which the council is organized. The 
second and third resolutions petition the federation to receive the 
council as a “related body” and to recognize it as the LWF National 
Committee in Great Britain. 


With the passage of these resolutions, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of England, an affiliate of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, withdrew its representation in the council and will no longer 
participate in its activities. The representative was the Rev. George 
Pearce, former chairman of the council and head of its department 
of theology. 

The council, which was incorporated in 1955, is composed of con- 
gregations of some 30,000 Lutheran immigrants from Estonia, Ger- 
many, Latvia, Poland, and Lithuania. A large share of its program 
is supported by funds from the LWF’s Department of World Service, 
whose senior representative in Great Britain is the Rev. Vernon 
Frazier, American pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church in London. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By David H. C. Read. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 175 pages. Cloth. $1.95. 


The author, former chaplain of the University of Edinburgh, has recently 
become George Buttrick’s successor as preaching minister of New York's 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. This is an excellent little “laymen’s 
dogmatics,” even though it contains the mild Barthian Calvinism so 
common in much of modern theology. Its great merit lies in this, that 
a preacher who sees the need for a functional restatement of Christian 
doctrine dares to tread the path of systematic theology. 

Of course not everything in this provocative and helpful adventure in 
Christian doctrine stands on an equal plane of value. The chapter on the 
Trinity is outstanding, but the Lutheran will certainly object to such 
Reformed accents as the assertion that “many who have never heard of 
{Christ's} name are nevertheless saved by the same grace of God which 
finds its perfect expression in Him” (p.167). (There is a slight slip 
on p.101; most New Testament interpreters no longer press the eis in 
connection with motevw as involving a faith “into” the person.) 

For all its Reformed theology, however, there is reverence here, a power 
of thought, a facility for writing that comes from a true man of God 
who knows God’s Word, the historic church, people, and himself. 

HENRY W. REIMANN 


THE CHURCH FOR THE NEW AGE. By Christopher Glover. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1956. 205 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Mr. Glover believes that the Gospel of Christ is the only real solution 
for the world’s troubles today, that the Gospel cannot be adequately pre- 
sented by a divided Christendom, and that hence the most urgent problem 
before the church is to find the way to unity. He regards that church as 
the true Holy Catholic Church which is divine in origin, visible in 
character, organic in structure, and priestly in function. Its ministry must 
possess the same qualifications. The apostolic succession is essential. 
These qualifications narrow down the boundaries of Mr.Glover’s church 
to include only the Roman, Eastern, and Anglican churches. There seems 
to be no room for the Lutheran and Protestant Churches. Since in his 
opinion the Anglican Church combines within itself both the Catholic and 
the evangelical traditions, it is the church for the new age, and thus this 
volume becomes a serious invitation to all Christian denominations to 
unite under the crosier of the Anglican episcopate. L. W. SPITZ 
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POLITICS FOR CHRISTIANS. By William Muehl. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1956. 180 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


A lawyer who teaches in Yale Divinity School offers a manual for 
Christians on the pitfalls and processes of politics. He does not summon 
churches to political action but assumes that Christians need help to 
understand where to take hold as citizens. The chapters on “Social Sources 
of Political Irresponsibility” and “The Politics of Moralistic Individualism” 
are penetrating. Muehl believes that a person can be spiritually saved in 
a depraved environment but that such an individual must then relate 
himself responsibly toward it. He stresses resourcefulness, patience, hard 
work, and understanding of human imperfection as essential. Good counsel 
on the operation of the party system fills out a volume useful for corollary 
reading in Christian study groups on citizenship. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


GREAT CHRISTIAN PLAYS, eds. Theodore MacLean Switz and Robert 
A. Johnston. Greenwich: The Seabury Press, 1956. 306 pages. 
Cloth. $7.50. 


This notable volume is prepared under the sponsorship of the Adult 
Division of the Department of Christian Education of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. It contains five religious plays: The Brome Abraham 
and Isaac; the York Resurrection; the Digby Conversion of St. Paul, and 
the morality plays Totentanz and Everyman. Suggestions for directing and 
costuming as well as musical cues are included. Dramatic readings about 
four apostles, five excerpts from the Imitation of Christ set for a speaking 
choir with musical cues, The Suffering of St. Mary by Péguy for three 
readers, and a series of dialogs from the Gospel of St. John arranged for 
antiphonal reading in the congregation, complete the book. Every help 
for production is included. The selections are deemed suitable for presen- 
tation in special or secondary services, and some of the dramatic readings 
have been used on radio. Ambitious dramatic groups seeking to enhance 
the better tastes within a parish will find the book most helpful. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE VIRGIN MARY. By Paul E. Schuessler. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 30 pages. Paper. 
15 cents. 

Here is a timely publication. Elizabeth, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
said to Mary: “Blessed art thou among women,” after which Mary herself 
prophesied by the same Holy Ghost: “From henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed” (Luke 1:42,48). Rome goes beyond blessing the 
Virgin, while many Protestants, unbalanced by anger and prejudice, vir- 
tually refuse to accord her the recognition and blessing to which she is 
entitled. The discussion is not technical, and lay people will experience 
no difficulties in reading it. WALTER E. BUSZIN 
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PRACTICAL STUDY METHODS FOR STUDENT AND PASTOR. 
By Donald F. Rossin and Palmer Ruschke. Minneapolis: T. S. Deni- 
son & Co., 1956. 176 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

The authors give guidelines for an indexing system to cover all mate- 
rials of use in the ministry. It is carefully worked out and very detailed — 
so detailed that it could easily become more time-consuming than a truly 
practical system ought to be. Most pastors are not experts in library 
classification. The book also presupposes the purchase of two or three 
other volumes before the system can be used; furthermore, it is a form 
of advertising for the products of one of the authors. All in all, the 
volume shows the strengths and the weaknesses one would expect from 
a volume produced by a professional indexer. EDGAR M. KRENTZ 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR IN THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION. 
By E. Harris Harbison. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 172 
pages and index. Cloth. $3.00. 

This charming and penetrating study grew out of lectures at Princeton 
Theological Seminary by a lay historian from the University. A unified 
plot lends readability to the chapters. One succession of learned men 
devoting themselves to God is that of Jerome, the linguist and scientist. 
The other is that of Augustine, the man of theology and faith. While not 
proposing to pair subsequent characters of the study im strict analogy, 
Harbison does sharpen contrasts between Abelard and Thomas Aquinas; 
Petrarch and Lorenzo Valla and Pico and John Colet; with major chapters 
on Erasmus versus Luther, Calvin occupying a bridge position. These are 
splendid summaries. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


AN ADVENTURE IN LOVE. By W. Taliaferro Thompson. Richmond, 
Va.: John Knox Press, 1956. 155 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

In a spirit of humility Thompson gives us a Gospel-based study of life 
in the home, a work hammered out on the anvil of long and rich expe- 
rience as a father of six children, a teacher of seminary students and 
of lay workers, and a leader of youth. “If I have learned anything at all 
from these varied experiences,” says the author, “it is that as we think 
of creating a good home, the emphasis must be on life — the whole life — 
rather than on techniques. What our sons and daughters need as their 
problems multiply . . . are parents who love each other and their children 
with an understanding and growing devotion; and who love God, whom 
they have come to know in Jesus Christ, through whom alone true love 
is born and matures. It is the love of Christ, revealed in the Cross, that 
constrains us to love Him and others.” This book is a passport to fresh 
and valid insights into Christian love which pastors, parents, young couples 
considering marriage, teachers, workers with youth, and even bachelors 
and career girls will find absorbing and highly usable. 

HARRY G. COINER 
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DAY IS DAWNING: THE STORY OF BISHOP OTTO DIBELIUS, 
ed. Fred D. Wentzel. Philadelphia: The Christian Education Press, 
1956. xv + 222 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

This book is based on the proclamations and authentic documents of 
Bishop Dibelius. That constitutes its chief worth. The finished product 
is designed to represent a group assessment of the deeply significant period 
of Europe's spiritual and cultural history covered by the life span of the 
Bishop of Berlin. The wish, however, is the father of the thought. It does 
not probe deep enough to warrant that kind of description. 

Bishop Dibelius is presented as the German churchman of ecumenical- 
ism, and the book becomes a brief for the ecumenical movement. Those 
who wish to learn more of the thinking and emotional appeal of this 
movement can here learn of them at first hand. Dibelius also played 
a role in the formation of EKiD—vunfortunately this is passed over 
hurriedly. Dibelius resisted the absolutism of Hitler and of Russia. For 
that he deserves unstinted praise, even though in that he was not alone. 
Yet this book tells of this phase only in part. Deeds are as important 
as words. 

Dibelius will be remembered long after this book is forgotten. In time 
the writings of this churchman will be collected with greater care and 
completeness. CARL S. MEYER 


FORGOTTEN FOUNDING FATHERS OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH 
AND STATE. By William Thomson Hanzsche. Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1954. 209 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

The seven Presbyterian Colonial leaders discussed by the Trenton, N. J., 
Presbyterian minister-author are: Francis Makemie, William Tennent, 
Jonathan Dickinson, David Brainerd, Gilbert Tennent, Samuel Davies, 
John Witherspoon. Claiming much for Calvinism (or Presbyterianism), 
the author wants to show how these men in one way or another con- 
tributed to freedom within the Presbyterian Church, to freedom in this 
country, and to the principle of the separation of church and state. He 
fails to take into consideration that the Presbyterians in some of the 
colonies were dissenters and that there were other forces in the colonies 
besides Puritanism. The book is well-written, however, and makes in- 
teresting reading. CARL S. MEYER 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By Vincent Taylor. London: The 
Epworth Press, 1955. 100 pages. Cloth. 8/6. 

This slim volume on the Book of Romans is worth more than many 
books costing three times as much, for its major concern is to illuminate 
the meaning of Paul for preachers. In this it succeeds very well. Paul’s 
emphasis on the complete lack of human ability to save self is reflected 
on almost every page. The action of God in saving man is shown to be 
an act of full and free grace. The difficult sections of the epistle are not 
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made easy. In short, Paul is allowed to speak and is not glossed over 
with Vincent Taylor. 

For each section a short summary is given, followed by notes on 
specific points of interpretation and capped by a short paragraph giving 
homiletical values and preaching aids. Brief and pointed, without dead 
wood, these paragraphs are a sermon to preachers on preaching. If you 
are looking for sermon outlines, you will not find them here; if you wish 
the great themes of the Gospel refurbished for you and set into focus, 
this book will be of great aid. For, as Taylor says himself, “Biblical 
theology is the preacher's bread without which hearers languish” (p. 28). 
To this every Lutheran will say a loud “Amen!” EDGAR KRENTZ 


SINN UND AUFBAU DES BUCHES HIOB. By Hans Moller. Berlin: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1955. 123 pages. Hard paper with 
cloth. Price not given. 

One of the few conservative introductions to the Old Testament to 
come out of Germany in recent years was prepared by Wilhelm Moller 
in collaboration with his son Hans and his daughter Greta. The view 
regarding the meaning and the structure of the Book of Job is elaborated 
by the son in this monograph. He presents a good case for the unity of 
the book. Beginning with a discussion of the narrative sections in their 
relationship to the larger poetic part, he proceeds to expound the meaning 
of five major divisions (the prolog, the dialog of Job with the three 
friends, the Elihu speeches, the speeches of God, the epilog) in order 
to demonstrate their individual unity and integrity. In a final chapter 
he fits these component parts into the unit structure of thought of the 
entire book: in the appearance of Satan the problem is raised (Problem- 
stellung); the three friends develop the implications of the problem 
(Problemverwickelung); Elihu contributes a solution of the problem 
(Problemlésung); God's direct intervention overcomes the problem (Prob- 
lemiberwindung). 

Moller takes this position fully aware of opposing views and does not 
ignore them in his discussion, so that the reader receives an overview 
especially of European literature on Job. The four pages of references 
to this literature in the appendix attest to the coverage of the subject. 

WALTER R. ROEHRS 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Paul B. Horton and 
Gerald R. Leslie. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955. 584 
pages. Cloth. $5.50. 

The average pastor reacts to social problems either by professionally 
ignoring them or with a sentimental, “do-good” attitude. At least part 
of the problem results from a lack of training in evaluating social problems 
in their true perspective. This attractive text will orient the pastor to the 
major American social problems: crime, transitional problems in marriage, 
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population pressures, class struggles, racial conflict, mass communication, 
civil liberties, and personal pathologies. Even more important, it will 
sensitize him to fundamental approaches to this area of study. It gives 
him the tools with which to evaluate data in his own community. The 
warning against special-interest groups is especially needed by well- 
intentioned ministers. Here is a realistic book written for the non- 
professional sociologist. DAVID S. SCHULLER 


DID JESUS RISE FROM THE DEAD? By James Martin. New York: 
Association Press, 1956. 91 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 

This book is another in the series of World Christian Books. It at- 
tempts “to show that the historical evidence for the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ is exceedingly strong.” Hence it approaches the evidence for the 
resurrection from the viewpoint of the historian and evaluates the docu- 
mentary evidence of the New Testament, the difficulties of the Gospel 
narratives, the empty tomb, the appearances of the risen Lord, the nature 
of Christ’s resurrection body, the testimony of the church’s beginning, 
and the witness of Jesus before and after the resurrection. 

Many of the evidences have been treated before, but they are here ably 
presented for laymen. E. L. LUEKER 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By S. R. Driver. New York: Meridian Library, 1956. 577 
pages. Paper. $1.95. 

No person who makes pretense of being conversant with scholarly, 
critical opinions concerning the Old Testament can easily dispense with 
this volume. Although the first edition came out in 1891, and the seventh 
in 1898, this Meridian reissue is most welcome and a bargain at its price. 

If nothing else, Driver's Introduction is an invaluable bench mark for 
tracing the rise of higher criticism in the last half-century. It defends and 
well represents a viewpoint difficult to reproduce in any secondary source, 
whether sympathetic or hostile — and a Lutheran clergyman must take care 
not to fight windmills! 

All of Driver's works were characterized by a judicious use of the facts, 
deliberate caution, and avoidance of extremes. As a result, a great deal 
more of this work is still relevant and usable today than of most works 
published in that period of radicalism. 

To consider Driver's viewpoints in detail would involve writing another 
introduction. But this reviewer believes that even the reader who would 
find himself unable to agree with any of Driver's conclusions still would 
find this volume so packed with statistics, synopses of the Biblical books, 
and other reference material that it will serve as a supplement to his 
favorite Bible dictionary and as an incentive to his own original research 
in the Book of Books. HORACE HUMMEL 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MORALS, ed. Vergilius Ferm. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1956. x and 682 pages. Cloth. $10.00. 

Assisted by an international panel of 50 collaborators, chiefly philos- 
ophers and anthropologists, Editor Ferm has built up his encyclopedia 
“on the theory that substantial articles rather than brief annotations of 
widely scattered topics serve better to fulfill the purpose of reference 
information” (p.v). Cross references lead the reader through the various 
treatments that particular schools, authors, and social groups have given 
specific subjects. Taking M as a typical letter, we find 11 longer articles 
totaling 145 columns, from Machiavelli through George Edward Moore 
and Henry More to the dual system of ethics of the Mundurucu Indians 
and Muslim morals, plus about 150 cross-reference entries (some of which 
duplicate the major articles and not all of which are in strict alphabetical 
order). A 12-page name index supplements the cross references. In spite 
of spotty treatment (the moral teaching of the Lutheran Church, for 
instance, is restricted to two passing references in Cyclone Covey’s 
26-column article on “Puritan [!} Morals”) and the possibly inevitable 
limitations that become obvious with even brief use, this encyclopedia 
should prove a helpful reference work in its field, especially in libraries. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


TO EVERY MAN AN ANSWER. By Richard H. Bube. Chicago: The 
Moody Press, 1955. 510 pages. Cloth. $5.95. 

Richard H. Bube, a research physicist in Princeton, N.J., seeks to 
establish an analogy between the scientist's laws of nature and the Christian 
doctrine of God. He makes Scripture the data to be analyzed to obtain 
a knowledge of God's will. To Every Man an Answer is noteworthy 
because of the number of Bible passages marshaled under the headings 
of the various doctrines. The book is useful in many major areas of 
doctrine, even when the reader does not always agree completely with the 
conclusions reached. Reformed theology is apparent in such doctrines as 
election (p.222), Baptism (p.327), and the Holy Communion (p. 337). 
Millennialism is taught in the eschatology. ERWIN L. LUEKER 


FAITH HEALING AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Wade H. 
Boggs, Jr. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1956. 185 pages, bibliog- 
raphy, notes, and an index. Cloth. $3.50. 

As the author of this volume discovered, there are few books which 
deal with religion and health in a thorough and scholarly way. Both 
laymen, for many of whom modern faith healing is a serious religious 
problem, and pastors will find this volume helpful. One appreciates the 
writer's constant effort to avoid technical language. 

The volume’s most constructive element is its analysis of the Scriptural 
view on healing and health. It points out the place of suffering in God’s 
design for many an individual life. This is a note that needs to be 
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sounded very strongly. Here Boggs’ study of the healing miracles of Jesus 
can serve to guide us all. 

The most depressing portion of this volume is the first part, where all 
the irregularities of modern faith healing are described in factual detail. 
The many heartbreaks caused by healers who claim to have a power which 
in fact they do not possess are sheer tragedy. The few cases of healing 
that do occur must always be seen in the light of the many thousands 
who come to be healed and go away as ill as before. 

The author could have worked with profit through the two definitive 
volumes in this area, the great work by Gerhard Uhlhorn, Geschichte der 
christlichen Liebestatigkeit, and Herbert Krimm’s Das diakonische Amt 
der Kirche. The professional theologian will miss in this volume the 
penetrating insights of these two German authors. 

MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


CALVIN: THEOLOGICAL TREATISES, trans. and ed. J. K. S. Reid. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954. 355 pages. Cloth. 
$5.00. 

The deepest impression that emerges from this collection of theological 
treatises of the great Genevan Reformer is Calvin’s many-sidedness — 
thinker, teacher, administrator, politician, social reformer, moralist, apol- 
ogist, polemicist. And this is precisely as the editor, Leeds Professor of 
Theology J. K. S. Reid, would have it. The title before us — Volume 
XXII of The Library of Christian Classics, which, when the series is com- 
pleted, will follow the two volumes devoted to Calvin's Institutes — is di- 
vided into three parts. Part I is entitled “Statement.” It presents the 
familiar theology of Calvin “thrown into varying moulds,” including the 
Geneva Confession of 1536; the “Articles Concerning the Organization 
of the Church and of Worship at Geneva” (1537) which called for 
a weekly Communion service “at least as a rule” (p.49); “The Catechism 
of the Church of Geneva” (1545); the “Short Treatise on the Holy 
Supper,” from about the time that he subscribed the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession in the sense “in which its author himself explained it’; his 
brief “Confession of Faith Concerning the Eucharist” (1537), subse- 
quently subscribed to by the same Martin Butzer of Strasbourg who 
shortly before had entered into the “Wittenberg Concord” with the Saxon 
Lutherans; and the uncompromising “Articles Concerning Predestination.” 
Part II, “Apologetic,” consists of a severely abbreviated version of the 
manifesto, “The Necessity of Reforming the Church,” prepared at Butzer’s 
request, for presentation at the Diet of Speyer of 1544. Part III, “Con- 
troversial,” gives us Calvin’s reply to James Cardinal Sadolet (1539), 
his vehement attack of 1561 —especially interesting to Lutherans — 
upon Tilemann Hesshusius’ De praesentia corporis Christi in coena 
Domini contra sacramentarios, under the title “The Clear Explanation 
(Dilucida explicatio) of Sound Doctrine Concerning the True Partaking 
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of the Flesh and Blood of Christ in the Holy Supper,” and Calvin’s third- 
person defense of his predestination doctrine against Sébastien Castellio 
(1557). The translations are direct and thoroughly readable; the hand- 
some format and typography as well as the useful introductions and indices 
are of the order that we have come to look for in the series of which 
this volume is a part. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


CHRISTIAN WORDS AND CHRISTIAN MEANINGS. By John Bur- 
naby. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 160 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50. 

Burnaby is Regius professor of divinity at Cambridge. In the chapters 
of this book, originally presented as lectures, eight pairs of decisive 
Christian words receive an engaging analysis of their original content and 
a translation into modern terms: Faith and Knowledge, Revelation and 
Dogma, Love and Incarnation, Sin and Judgment, Forgiveness and Atone- 
ment, Sacrifice and Communion, Grace and Freedom, Salvation and Hope. 
Some of the well-nigh insuperable semantic problems involved stem from 
the “given” of Christianity itself. As Burnaby says: “Christianity can 
never substitute another language for its own, simply because there never 
can be a substitute for Holy Scripture. No translation of the Bible into 
‘modern speech’ can modernize the thought of the Biblical writers; and 
that thought is not, after all, much more alien to the de-Christianized 
world of today than it was to the Graeco-Roman world of the first three 
centuries after Christ.” (P. 10) 

It is to be expected that the treatment of so important a set of 
“loaded” terms will not reach a uniformly satisfactory level. Again, the 
author's theological orientation must inevitably color his translation. The 
book remains valuable nonetheless. Burnaby deserves our gratitude for 
undertaking a difficult and necessary task. The attempt should stimulate 
others to do even better. HERBERT J. A. BOUMAN 


THE EUCHARISTIC LITURGY. Prepared by The Standing Liturgical 
Commission of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. New York: The Church Pension Fund, 1953. 343 pages. 
Paper. $1.50. 

This volume is the fourth in the series of Prayer Book Studies. It should 
interest all who are interested in present-day developments in Christian 
worship. Part One is historical in character; it stresses the need for essential 
unity, but concludes that the church has no need “for the shackles of 
uniformity” (p.132). Part Two offers proposals for the revision of the 
Liturgy. These include restoring the Gloria in Excelsis to its place after 
the Kyrie, where the Lutheran Church has had it all along (“when the 
Gloria is intruded into the inevitable downward movement of the ‘Anti- 
climax’ of the Liturgy, its splendor is dimmed and dulled; instead of a lift, 
it is a dead weight,” p. 162); dropping the “Summary of the Law” before 
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the Kyrie (“as being purely moralistic, and . . . lacking in organic 
function in the Liturgy,” p.170); regarding the Kyrie as the Greek 
equivalent of the Hebrew Hosanna; and omitting “upon us” from Cran- 
mer’s translation of the Kyrie (“Lord, have mercy upon us”), since “the 
last two words . . . are not in the Greek, and . . . have some tendency 
to underscore . . . the phrase as penitential in quality” (p.172). These 
studies reveal much sound and progressive liturgical thinking. 
WALTER E. BUSZIN 


FROM ALEXANDER TO CONSTANTINE: PASSAGES AND DOCU- 
MENTS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL AND PO- 
LITICAL IDEAS 336 B.C.—A. D. 337, trans. and ed. Ernest Barker. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. xxv and 505 pages. Cloth. 50/—. 

This volume invites careful and constant study. It presents materials 
for a history of political thought, social customs (ethics, slavery, marriage), 
and the religious reactions to the social structure of the day (divine right 
of kings, emperor worship, etc.). The book is divided into five sections: 
Hellenistic Greek, Hellenistic Judaism, Latin, Later Greek, Early Christian. 
It is not intended to be an end in itself (as the compiler says), but is 
designed to aid and encourage study. 

The choice of passages is good. Occasionally one expects to find a pas- 
sage and does not (e.g., Pseudo-Phocylides in Sec. 2, Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs in Sec. 3, the N.T. Lastertafeln in Sec.5). In general, however, 
the coverage is broad, and the passages are given in enough detail to set 
them into context. More serious is Barker’s dependence on only a few 
modern authorities, especially Tarn and Lietzmann, which at times leads 
him to basic assumptions that are not universally accepted, e. g., the asser- 
tion, based on Lietzmann, that 1 Peter comes from the Pauline circle 
(p. 399). For all that, the book is an excellent one, to be read more than 
once, to be owned and not borrowed. EDGAR M. KRENTZ 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY (THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPAEDIC 
DICTIONARY), ed. Donald Attwater, 2d ed. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1956), vii and 552 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

The editorship of the learned Mr. Attwater is enough to guarantee the 
comprehensiveness of this encyclopedic “work of quick reference to the 
signification of words, terms, names, and phrases in common use in the 
philosophy, dogmatic and moral theology, canon law, liturgy, institutions 
and organization of the [Roman] Catholic Church” (p.v). Those who 
have much to do with the Roman Catholic Church will find it without 
a peer for succinct and accurate information about that denomination, 
even though for biographical information they will have to turn else- 
where. As is frequently the case with denominational dictionaries, how- 
ever, it is somewhat less accurate when it ventures to discuss the teachings 
of other churches. Thus Lutherans will learn with some astonishment 
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that, among other things, Calvin took his doctrine of double predestination 
from Martin Luther (p.67), that consubstantiation is “a Lutheran heresy” 
(p.119), and that Martin Luther taught the Real Presence “by impanation 
and at the moment of reception only” (p.531; on p.247 impanation is 
credited to “Oseander {sic}, a disciple of Luther”). The present edition 
reproduces the 1949 revision of the first edition of 1931. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHURCH. By Robert McAfee Brown. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 96 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 
The Significance of the Church is the second title in the 12-volume 
“Layman’s Theological Library” and the only one from the pen of the 
editor of the series. It is “an attempt to pull together for {the layman] 
some of the things that Christians, standing broadly in the Protestant 
Reformed tradition, have believed about the Church” (p.8). It must 
be classed as a successful attempt, wittily conceived (not least the devas- 
tating doggerel straight-facedly ascribed to “Saint Hereticus”) and effec- 
tively written. Even though Chapter 2 is headed “1517— And All That, 
With an Exercise in Vocabulary,” and even though Professor Brown is 
much more a Sacramentalist than most contemporary Protestants, Lu- 
therans will dissent vigorously from much of what he says. Nevertheless, 
their own ecclesiology will probably be the better for a thoughtful and 
critical reflection on the points that he makes in this brief study. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS. By Philip H. Ashby. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955. x and 225 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Philip Ashby, a student of the late Joachim Wach at the University of 
Chicago, sums up the argument of his book in his final paragraph: 
“The leading religions are confronted today by a choice of co-operation 
in a spirit of freedom and understanding, or of continued conflict in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and fear. The future of both religion and man- 
kind depends upon the choice they shall make. And most important of 
all, the establishment in the life and affection of mankind of the values 
which they have received from the Source of their Religious Knowledge 
hangs in the balance. Can there be any real question as to the choice 
they must make?” (Page 218) 

When Ashby urges the necessity of purposeful attempts to develop 
means whereby an exchange of thought between the religions can come 
about, many will agree with him, since the various religions of the 
world have a common interest in opposing the spirit of secularism which 
limits man to a physical universe. But Ashby’s unblinking insistence on 
common worship and spiritual fellowship will lose nearly all his Christian 
readers. His pragmatic argument that “continued conflict between re- 
ligions will leave a divided religious world weak before the onslaughts 
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of nonreligious forces,” is no stronger than the counterassertion that an 
absence of tension between the world’s major religions, with their rival 
claims to universality, would leave them weaker than ever before the 
advance of materialistic secularism. WILLIAM J. DANKER 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. By Joseph Barker Lightfoot and J. R. 
Harmer. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1956. 288 pages. 
Cloth. $3.95. 

In 1869 Bishop Lightfoot published the Epistles of St. Clement (2d ed., 
1890). In 1885 he put out the Epistles of SS. Ignatius and Polycarp, 
together with the Martyrdom of St.Polycarp (2d ed., 1889). After his 
death in 1889 a search of his papers revealed rough notes for a translation 
of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (Didache), the Epistle of Barnabas, 
the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle to Diognetus, and the Fragments of 
Papias. J. R. Harmer completed the work on these translations, combined 
them with the English text of the previously published Apostolic Fathers 
and with The Reliques of the Elders Preserved in Irenaeus (in the 
translation of John Keble), and published the whole in a single volume 
in 1891. It is this edition— generally regarded as one of the best 
English versions of the Apostolic Fathers—that is reproduced by 
photolithoprinting in the present volume. There are no notes, but the 
text is supplemented by Bishop Lightfoot’s succinct introductions and by 
a four-page index of parallels with, or citations from, passages from the 
Sacred Scriptures. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


FROM THE TABLETS OF SUMER, TWENTY-FIVE FIRSTS IN MAN’S 
RECORDED HISTORY. By Samuel Noah Kramer. Indian Hills: 
The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1956. 293 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Kramer is one of the outstanding contemporary Sumerologists. Here 
he gives us a popular treatise on his subject, as something of a sequel 
to his Sumerian Mythology (1944). While occasionally the general 
reader might prefer to see a few more items relegated to the footnotes, 
the book remains an eminently readable summary of some of the earliest 
historical and cultural developments in the Near East. 

Since Sumer bequeathed much of its culture to Babylon, and since 
Babylonian culture was a major factor in the Near East through much 
of the Old Testament period, we can expect to find, and we do find, 
many parallels between Sumer and Palestine. Among the areas that can 
be related we may mention (using Kramer’s chapter headings): “The 
First “Moses’” (who, according to present knowledge, was not Ham- 
murabi, but Ur-Nammu, whose law code antedates Hammurabi by some 
300 years); “Man’s First Cosmogony and Cosmology”; “The First Moral 
Ideals”; “The First ‘Job’”; “The First Proverbs and Sayings”; “The First 
‘Noah’”; and “The First Love Song” (with possible parallels in the Song 
of Songs). 
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Throughout, however, Kramer is careful not to equate formal parallels 
with dependence or with borrowing. Like a true scholar, he reasons care- 
fully and cautiously, and his conclusions frequently are tentative. Whatever 
the relationship between Sumerian and Hebrew culture, the pastor does 
well to be aware of ancient Near Eastern parallels to the Bible, like 
those described in this work, and of the problems which they pose for 
both historians and theologians. HORACE HUMMEL 


TABOO. By Franz Steiner. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
154 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

The world of scholarship, specifically social anthropology, has suffered 
a very real loss in the untimely death of Franz Steiner at the age of 44. 
This volume contains lectures delivered at Oxford and published post- 
humously with minor revisions. Profound learning, insouciant disrespect 
for great names, annihilating wit, and a gift for oblique insights are all 
combined with a deep spirituality. 

His own sociologically determined definition of “taboo” as “the nar- 
rowing down and localization of danger” finds in the one term two quite 
separate social functions: “(1) the classification and identification of trans- 
gressions (which is associated with, though it can be studied apart from, 
processes of social learning), and (2) the institutional localization of 
danger both by the specification of the dangerous and by the protection 
of society from endangered, and hence dangerous, persons.” (Page 147) 

The frequent references to studies of avoidance customs in his treat- 
ment of Wp will interest Old Testament scholars: “Relationship, not 
manifestation, is the primary implication of godesh . . . what is related 
to God becomes separated from other things, and separation implies 
taboo behavior” (p.85). In the rite of the scapegoat he sees, dis- 
appointingly, only a human tendency to transmit undesirable properties 
narrowed by a Semitic preference for live creatures as instruments of 


transmission. 
No thorough student of taboo customs can hereafter afford to ignore 
Steiner’s provocative study. WILLIAM J. DANKER 


THE LIFE OF MATTHEW SIMPSON. By Robert D. Clark. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1956. xi and 344 pages. Cloth. $5.50. 

From 1839 to 1848 Simpson served as the first president of Indiana 
Asbury University at Greencastle. Elected as editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate in 1848, he relinquished that post in 1852 to assume 
the more important one of bishop. The 32 years of his tenure were the 
ones in which the slavery contest reached its climax, and war and recon- 
struction and the rise of big business became the major issues. Simpson 
preached the funeral sermon for Lincoln both in Washington and in 
Springfield; Grant and Hayes visited in his home while Presidents. 
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Simpson was one of the leaders in the movement which involved the 
Methodist Church more deeply in public affairs. He advanced the cause 
of lay representation at the general conferences. Reform movements, such 
as the woman’s suffrage movement and the temperance movement, received 
his sympathy. However, “Simpson was much more interested in a less 
spectacular reform: the gradual transformation of his church. He had 
been a leader in the change. He had espoused the improvement in 
architecture, the introduction of musical instruments and choirs, lay 
participation in government, learning among the people, seminaries for 
preachers, co-operation with other denominations, the utilization of the 
findings of science, the appropriation of all knowledge as coming from 
God.” (Page 299) 

By bringing out these points, Clark’s biography adds greatly to an 
understanding of the nineteenth century in American history. 

CARL S. MEYER 


CHRIST AND ADAM: MAN AND HUMANITY IN ROMANS 5 
(CHRISTUS UND ADAM NACH ROEMER 5). By Karl Barth; 
trans. T. A. Smail. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1956. 45 pages. 
Paper. 6/—. 

In their foreword, Editors Torrance and Reid of the Scottish Journal of 
Theology describe this as “a striking piece of theological exegesis on. . . 
the new man in Christ . . . a penetrating account of the Biblical and 
Christian doctrine of man in the light of the saving humanity of Christ.” 
Barth’s basic thesis is probably best reflected in these words: “The rela- 
tionship between Adam and us reveals not the primary but only the 
secondary anthropological truth and ordering principle. The primary 
anthropological truth and ordering principle . . . is made clear only 
through the relationship between Christ and us. Adam is . . . the type 
of Him who was to come. Man’s essential and original nature is to be 
found, therefore, not in Adam but in Christ. In Adam we can only find 
it prefigured. Adam can therefore be interpreted only in the light of 
Christ and not the other way round.” (P.6) 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


JULIANA OF NORWICH: AN INTRODUCTORY APPRECIATION 
AND AN INTERPRETATIVE ANTHOLOGY. By P. Franklin 
Chambers. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 224 pages. 
Cloth. $2.75. 

The Lady Julian(a) of Norwich was a medieval mystic who has 
exerted a phenomenally catholic appeal in the twentieth century. A lay- 
woman and an almost anonymous anchoress, she was a contemporary of 
the Black Death, the Hundred Years’ War, the Babylonian Captivity of 
the Papacy, Geoffrey Chaucer, and John Wycliffe. Grace Warrack called 
her “God-taught, profound, evangelical”; no less an authority on Christian 
mysticism than Baron von Hiigel has defended her orthodoxy, although 
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Free Churchman Chambers concedes a drift toward “monism” in her 
writings and grants that her statements regarding the restitution of all 
things and the final condition of the damned may render her orthodoxy 
suspect to some. The 60-page introductory essay summarizes the best 
contemporary opinion about what is known of Dame Julian’s life and 
furnishes an evaluation of her mystical experience, her theology, the 
renascence of interest in her work, and her contemporary relevance. 
The “interpretative anthology” furnishes roughly 100 pages of selections 
from the Revelations under the three heads of “experiential,” “evangelical,” 
and “mystical,” supplemented with 100 aphorisms, an account of Mother 
Julian’s one contact with Margery Kempe, and a postscript (“Ad Mise- 
ricordiam”) disavowing as a purpose of the book “an incentive to the 
attainment of a life of mystical vision” (p. 199). 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


ORIGEN: CONTRA CELSUM, trans. Henry Chadwick. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1953. xi and 531 pages. Cloth. $11.50. 


Rarely can a reviewer commend a book as highly as this one. It reveals 
the broad, yet exacting knowledge necessary properly to edit an early 
Christian text. Chadwick is palaeographer, textual critic, classicist, historian, 
theologian, and English stylist. His annotated translation is of such 
excellence that for many years no editor of Origen will dare to omit 
close study of it. It deserves to be used widely in courses in early church 
history. 

The introduction gives the relevant philosophical and historical back- 
ground for an understanding of the work. Chadwick dates Celsus’ 
GAndjs AOyos at A.D. 177—180 and identifies the author as an eclectic 
Platonist. The notes to the text, almost a commentary, provide cross 
references to parallels in the work itself, call attention to sources and 
parallels in ancient thought, analyze the argument where necessary, give 
the manuscript evidence for his variants from the latest Berlin Corpus 
text, and provide copious references to modern scholarly literature on 
special problems. In addition Chadwick has provided an excellent bib- 
liography on Origen and his times. The rendering of the text itself into 
modern English is well done, philosophical where Origen is philosophical, 
down-to-earth when the Greek demands it. The book is well printed and 
bound. Its format almost justifies the high cost. EDGAR KRENTZ 


DEAN COLET AND HIS THEOLOGY. By Earnest William Hunt. 
London: SPCK, 1956. ix and 142 pages. Cloth. 30/—. 


John Colet (1466—1519) was dean of St. Paui’s Cathedral, London, 
and founder of St. Paul’s School. With William Grocyn, Thomas Linacre, 
Thomas More, and Desiderius Erasmus, he belongs to the Christian 
humanists of the early Tudor period. The author examines Colet as 
Christian humanist, reformer, preacher, exegete, and mystic. 
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Colet tried to accomplish the reformation of the clergy through canon 
law, but found a great deal of antagonism even within his own cathedral 
clergy. He turned toward the Bible “as the ultimate standard of truth” 
(p.62); he based his teaching and preaching on it as the final authority. 
It was as an expositor of St. Paul’s epistles that he gained his fame at 
Oxford University. Lacking Luther's insight into justification, he regarded 
faith as fides formata cum caritate, accepted the seven sacraments; did 
not deny the authority of the pope. His preaching was apposite, Scrip- 
tural, methodical, practical, complete (appealing to the emotions, intellect, 
and will), and sincere. As an exegete he looked for a fourfold sense 
(quadriga) in Scripture — literal, allegorical, moral, anagogical — at least 
in theory. He laid great stress on the historical context in which a text 
was placed. 

Hunt's presentation of Colet as a Christian mystic is the most important 
contribution in this valuable study. The general excellence of Hunt’s 
bibliography, the thoroughness of his documentation, the penetrating 
insights into the strengths and weaknesses of Colet must be commended. 
Colet belongs to the English “pre-reformers.” Hunt's study makes it 
evident why Colet did not become the reformer of England. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE GREAT INVITATION AND OTHER SERMONS (FRAUMUN- 
STER-PREDIGTEN). By Emil Brunner, trans. Harold Knight. Phil- 
adelphia: The Westminster Press, 187 pages, 1955. Cloth. $3.00. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. By Emil Brunner. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1957. 79 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 

The title identifies the former book as a book of sermons, twenty-two 
of them, actually preached in Zurich’s 1,100-year-old Fraumiinster between 
1948 and 1953, reconstituted from notes and shorthand manuscripts by 
his clergyman son. They afford the first published example of Brunner’s 
competence as a preacher. In general the texts are moderately long, the 
style expository, the tone not only thoughtful and theological, but warm 
and evangelical and practical as well. Some of the great themes of the 
faith come in for treatment in terms that can only evoke approval. 
Meanwhile Brunner’s personal position is abundantly clear: no Calvinist 
on predestination, no Lutheran in his attitude toward Word, Sacraments, 
and church. Knight has managed to preserve the authentic beauty of the 
original sermons in what is unquestionably one of his best pieces of 
translation. 

If one has just reread in The Great Invitation Brunnet’s sermon “The 
Temporal and Eternal,” of which the second-last paragraph begins: “And 
thus of these three theological virtues, which are so closely interwoven, 
love is the greatest” (p.24), the statement in the introduction to his 
Faith, Hope, and Love that “they are not virtues at all” (p.12) seems 
to involve a contradiction. In the latter book—his stimulating Earl 
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Free Churchman Chambers concedes a drift toward “monism” in her 
writings and grants that her statements regarding the restitution of all 
things and the final condition of the damned may render her orthodoxy 
suspect to some. The 60-page introductory essay summarizes the best 
contemporary opinion about what is known of Dame Julian’s life and 
furnishes an evaluation of her mystical experience, her theology, the 
renascence of interest in her work, and her contemporary relevance. 
The “interpretative anthology” furnishes roughly 100 pages of selections 
from the Revelations under the three heads of “experiential,” “evangelical,” 
and “mystical,” supplemented with 100 aphorisms, an account of Mother 
Julian’s one contact with Margery Kempe, and a postscript (“Ad Mise- 
ricordiam”) disavowing as a purpose of the book “an incentive to the 
attainment of a life of mystical vision” (p. 199). 
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Cambridge University Press, 1953. xi and 531 pages. Cloth. $11.50. 


Rarely can a reviewer commend a book as highly as this one. It reveals 
the broad, yet exacting knowledge necessary properly to edit an early 
Christian text. Chadwick is palaeographer, textual critic, classicist, historian, 
theologian, and English stylist. His annotated translation is of such 
excellence that for many years no editor of Origen will dare to omit 
close study of it. It deserves to be used widely in courses in early church 
history. 

The introduction gives the relevant philosophical and historical back- 
ground for an understanding of the work. Chadwick dates Celsus’ 
ahndis Adyos at A.D. 177—180 and identifies the author as an eclectic 
Platonist. The notes to the text, almost a commentary, provide cross 
references to parallels in the work itself, call attention to sources and 
parallels in ancient thought, analyze the argument where necessary, give 
the manuscript evidence for his variants from the latest Berlin Corpus 
text, and provide copious references to modern scholarly literature on 
special problems. In addition Chadwick has provided an excellent bib- 
liography on Origen and his times. The rendering of the text itself into 
modern English is well done, philosophical where Origen is philosophical, 
down-to-earth when the Greek demands it. The book is well printed and 
bound. Its format almost justifies the high cost. EDGAR KRENTZ 


DEAN COLET AND HIS THEOLOGY. By Earnest William Hunt. 
London: SPCK, 1956. ix and 142 pages. Cloth. 30/—. 


John Colet (1466—1519) was dean of St. Paui’s Cathedral, London, 
and founder of St. Paul’s School. With William Grocyn, Thomas Linacre, 
Thomas More, and Desiderius Erasmus, he belongs to the Christian 
humanists of the early Tudor period. The author examines Colet as 
Christian humanist, reformer, preacher, exegete, and mystic. 
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Colet tried to accomplish the reformation of the clergy through canon 
law, but found a great deal of antagonism even within his own cathedral 
clergy. He turned toward the Bible “as the ultimate standard of truth” 
(p.62); he based his teaching and preaching on it as the final authority. 
It was as an expositor of St. Paul’s epistles that he gained his fame at 
Oxford University. Lacking Luther’s insight into justification, he regarded 
faith as fides formata cum caritate, accepted the seven sacraments; did 
not deny the authority of the pope. His preaching was apposite, Scrip- 
tural, methodical, practical, complete (appealing to the emotions, intellect, 
and will), and sincere. As an exegete he looked for a fourfold sense 
(quadriga) in Scripture — literal, allegorical, moral, anagogical — at least 
in theory. He laid great stress on the historical context in which a text 
was placed. 

Hunt's presentation of Colet as a Christian mystic is the most important 
contribution in this valuable study. The general excellence of Hunt's 
bibliography, the thoroughness of his documentation, the penetrating 
insights into the strengths and weaknesses of Colet must be commended. 
Colet belongs to the English “pre-reformers.” Hunt’s study makes it 
evident why Colet did not become the reformer of England. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE GREAT INVITATION AND OTHER SERMONS (FRAUMUN- 
STER-PREDIGTEN). By Emil Brunner, trans. Harold Knight. Phil- 
adelphia: The Westminster Press, 187 pages, 1955. Cloth. $3.00. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. By Emil Brunner. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1957. 79 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


The title identifies the former book as a book of sermons, twenty-two 
of them, actually preached in Zurich’s 1,100-year-old Fraumiinster between 
1948 and 1953, reconstituted from notes and shorthand manuscripts by 
his clergyman son. They afford the first published example of Brunner’s 
competence as a preacher. In general the texts are moderately long, the 
style expository, the tone not only thoughtful and theological, but warm 
and evangelical and practical as well. Some of the great themes of the 
faith come in for treatment in terms that can only evoke approval. 
Meanwhile Brunner’s personal position is abundantly clear: no Calvinist 
on predestination, no Lutheran in his attitude toward Word, Sacraments, 
and church. Knight has managed to preserve the authentic beauty of the 
original sermons in what is unquestionably one of his best pieces of 
translation. 

If one has just reread in The Great Invitation Brunner’s sermon “The 
Temporal and Eternal,” of which the second-last paragraph begins: “And 
thus of these three theological virtues, which are so closely interwoven, 
love is the greatest” (p.24), the statement in the introduction to his 
Faith, Hope, and Love that “they are not virtues at all” (p.12) seems 
to involve a contradiction. In the latter book—his stimulating Earl 
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Lectures at Berkeley, delivered in 1955 —he relates faith, hope, and love 
respectively to the corresponding temporal dimension of man’s existence, 
faith to the past, hope to the future, love to the present, in such a way 
that in its dimension each expresses the whole of Christian experience. 
He stresses that the object of faith is not a set of credenda but God in 
Christ — not an I-It but an I-Thou situation. As the Crucified Christ 
is the Object of our faith, the Glorified Christ (rather than, say, “progress” ) 
is the Object of our hope. Love is the real substance of faith and hope, 
whereas God is neither faith nor hope. He is Love, and His being 
with us is shared by our being with fellow men. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE PULPIT REDISCOVERS THEOLOGY. By Theodore O. Wedel. 
Greenwich: Seabury Press, c. 1956. 181 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


This volume by an eminent teacher of preachers “is designed to help 
the preacher who is conscious of failure in utilizing fully the promise 
of a ‘Bible rediscovered’ to come into his rightful inheritance.” Canon 
Wedel attempts to be a middleman who translates the newer theological 
insights of a Biblical, dogmatic theology into usable homiletic material 
for “our bewildered pulpit” that still stands in the undogmatic tradition 
of a moralistic, legalistic “follow Jesus” theology. The theological critique 
of such “ought” sermons in the chapter “Christ Master or Savior” is 
devastating. 

As a clue to Biblical theology that would not revert to an “intellectual 
strait jacket” of past orthodoxies Canon Wedel emphasizes the rediscovery 
of God’s revelation as “mighty acts.” As the pulpit again preaches the 
Bible’s drama and love story, the church will guard the saving Gospel 
against the tyranny of the intellect. Interestingly the anti-intellectual 
preface of Melanchthon’s Loci of 1521 is quoted (p.80f.). It is in the 
area of eschatology that the author remains somewhat a “liberal,” although 
even here there is only a hesitant approach toward universalist possibilities. 

HENRY W. REIMANN 


POLITIK ZWISCHEN DAEMON UND GOTT: EINE CHRISTLICHE 
ETHIK DES POLITISCHEN. By Walter Kinneth. Berlin: Luthe- 
risches Verlagshaus, 1954. 596 pages, index. Cloth. DM 28. 


This encyclopedic work will not be extensively read by the average 
American Christian because of its language, its extremely detailed, yet 
cogent manner of presentation, and its preoccupation with European 
problems. Yet it remains a magnum opus particularly for the seeker after 
Christian and Lutheran orientation amid political questions. The first 
major division sets forth the theology of a political ethic in Biblical terms 
as defined by the Reformation; the major Lutheran data are set forth 
adequately, including a sensible discussion of the “two realms.” Part Two 
outlines the concept of order, discusses natural law, the state, people, and 
the perversions of mass action and totalitarianism, including Marxian 
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communism. Part Three concerns power and its modes of execution in 
government, revolution, war, and the problems of responsibility and 
pacifism. Part Four reviews concerns of the Christian in arriving at 
political decisions, special political callings, and party politics. Part Five 
views the church as an entity within the larger community and under 
government, describes the development of theories of church and state 
in the Roman, Calvinistic, and other communities, and discusses the 
sphere of politics in the prayer and the preaching of the church. Developed 
in the high style of German scholarship, this work reflects the entire 
continental literature. British authorities are quoted meagerly, American 
references are sparse (a vigorous footnote attacks the American concept 
of war guilt, p.436). The work is useful in describing the demonic 
siege of world and state that menaces the integrity of the individual 
Christian, of the Christian congregation, and of the government that 
executes the plan of God. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


PRAYER AND LIFE’S HIGHEST. By Paul Stromberg Rees. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1956. 128 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

The pastor of First Covenant Church, Minneapolis, a noted Evangelical, 
herewith publishes six meditations on the prayers of St. Paul. His method 
ranges between close study of the original text, unimpressed by critical 
abridgments of Pauline authorship, and highlights gleaned from the 
English translations. He is concerned with Paul’s pastoral intentions in 
his prayers and illustrates them with incidents from the lives of more 
recent pastors and preachers. The structure of exposition is not too badly 
disturbed by a penchant for alliterative series of applications. The 
redemptive work of Jesus Christ as the apostle’s basis of prayer could 
emerge more vigorously. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


MAN AT WORK IN GOD’S WORLD, ed. George E. De Mille. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1956. 205 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
The Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Albany celebrated the tenth anni- 
versary of its bishop’s consecration with a church and work congress. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy synchronized a convocation. 
Initial papers were presented by Arnold J. Toynbee, Bishop Emrich of 
Michigan, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and Sportscaster Walter Barber. Panels 
of laymen met to discuss the relevance of religion to education, law, 
medicine, business and industrial management, communications, govern- 
ment service, organized labor, and social work. The panels were introduced 
by speakers whose papers are included in the volume, and the summaries 
of panel discussions are likewise published. Toynbee’s 38 pages sum- 
marize work in prehistoric and in western European cultures and make 
the point that it is ever necessary to consecrate the productiveness of labor 
to God, otherwise its output becomes secular and demonic. Bishop Emrich 
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writes thoughtfully of God's plan for the dignity of work and of the 
opportunity for the essential witness to the Christian faith in work. 
Among the panel addresses, those by the labor leader and the social worker 
came closest to presenting a specifically religious and Christian attitude 
toward work; one of the theological consultants had to remind his group 
that it is hard for “twentieth-century Americans to distinguish between 
morality and Christianity” (p. 165). RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


DIE VERKUNDIGUNG DES REICHES GOTTES IN DER KIRCHE 
JESU CHRISTI, ed. Ernst Stahelin. Vol.I. Basel: Friedrich Rein- 
hardt, 1951. 429 pages. Cloth. DM 39. 


The professor of historical theology at the University of Basel submits 
in a project of four volumes, planned to be completed in 1957, reprints 
of excerpts from Scripture, the Apostolic Fathers, confessions and creeds, 
and from patristic, scholastic, and theological literature setting forth the 
manifold teaching within the Christian churches concerning the return of 
Christ to Judgment and the consummation of the kingdom of God. 
Brief introductory notes and the translation into German comprise the 
editor's contribution; he lists his sources and a bibliography of the most 
important reference volumes. The first volume extends to Gelasius and 
Pseudo-Dionysius. The project grew out of European tensions following 
World War II. It will be interesting to observe its impact also in less 
thoughtful years. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


POLITICS: AN OPPORTUNITY FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE. By Paul 
Simon. Chicago: Moody Press, 1956. 32 pages. Paper. 


This pamphlet is a valuable personal witness in a calling which comes 
into its own too infrequently among Christians. The author, a young 
journalist as well as state representative in Illinois, has ably backed his 
principles with practice. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE LAST OF THE FATHERS: ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 
AND THE ENCYCLICAL LETTER “DOCTOR MELLIFLUUS.” By 
Thomas Merton. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1954. 123 
pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


St. Bernard of Clairvaux’s revitalization of the Order of Citeaux ushered 
in the Cistercian golden age. The Cistercians’ proprietary interest in 
St. Bernard was brought to a new pitch of fervency by the eighth cen- 
tenary of his death in 1953. In this volume Trappist Thomas Merton uses 
his luminous prose to exalt the memory of the “last of the Fathers,” as 
Mabillon called him. Handsomely printed and bound to match the beauty 
of the language, the book describes the man and the saint, evaluates his 
writings, and introduces Merton’s own translation of the centenary en- 
cyclical Doctor mellifluus. Lutherans, who share blessed Martin Luther's 
devotion to the great medieval mystic doctor who so valiantly defended 
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“the strict, literal, and objective value of Christ’s redemptive death for 
men” (p.57) against Pierre Abélard, will note with interest Merton's 
charming tribute to the most distinguished saint of his order and his quiet 
correction of the pope’s description of Lutherans as “nonbelievers” (p. 93) 
into the somewhat more generous “non-Catholics” (p.75), that is, of 
course, non-Roman Catholics. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. By Maurice de Wulf; trans. 
Ernest C. Messenger. Vol.1: From the Beginnings to the End of the 
Twelfth Century. New York: Dover Publications, 1952. xviii + 317 
pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


This is the fourth English translation of one of the great histories of 
medieval philosophy. It reproduces the last (sixth) French edition, pub- 
lished only a few weeks before the distinguished Belgian author died 
in 1947. The treatment in the sixth edition inverts the much-criticized 
order of the earlier editions. De Wulf now begins with the individual 
philosophers and puts the “synthetic studies” in second place. But this 
involves no recantation of the philosophical conviction that certain 
dominant doctrines which emanated from a characteristic “Scholastic” 
mental attitude form a coherent system. This first volume abundantly 
illustrates the succinctness, insight, and authority with which De Wulf 
writes. After a general introduction and a discussion of general notions, 
he begins with Chalcidius’ commentary on the Timaeus and carries his 
account through Joachim a Floris and the Roman and feudal jurists and 
canonists. St. Augustine, Pseudo-Dionysius, Erigena, St. Anselm, Pierre 
Abélard, and John of Salisbury receive particularly detailed treatment. 
The “synthetic studies” discuss the progress of scholasticism, doctrinal 
uniformities, and the interrelations of civilization, philosophy, theology, 
and law. A very valuable appendix discusses medieval Byzantine, Arab, 
and Jewish philosophy. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


RABBINISCHE TEXTE ERSTE REIHE: DIE TOSEFTA: TEXT, UBER- 
SETZUNG, ERKLAERUNG, eds. Gerhard Kittel (+) and Karl 
Heinrich Rengstorf. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag. Vol. III, 
Seder Naschim, Hefte 1—3; 1953; DM 18—. Vol. VI, Seder 
Taharot, Hefte 1—8; 1956; DM 42.—. Paper. 


These publications are a continuation of a project that was initiated 
in 1930. Its purpose was to furnish a text, translation, and critical study 
of rabbinic literature that had as yet not been rendered into a modern 
language in unabridged form and had not been examined and evaluated 
on the basis of modern historical research. Two series were contemplated. 
The first was to be devoted to the Tosefta and the second to the Tannaitic 
Midrashim of the second century of the Christian era. Publication of 
parts of both series was begun but had to be suspended in 1937 as a result 
of conditions brought on by the war. 
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The report that this project is again under way since 1945 is gratifying. 
Its value for Biblical scholarship is unquestioned, not only because of the 
significance of the material itself but also because the contributors compose 
a list of European scholars of highest caliber. The ultimate aim is to 
furnish six volumes on the Tosefta and three on the Tannaitic Midrashim. 
Both series may be secured on a subscription basis. 

Listed above are contributions to the third volume (Seder Nashim) and 
to the sixth volume (Seder Taharot), both of the first series. 

WALTER R. ROEHRS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF METAPHYSICS. By 
Henry J. Koren. St.Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 1955. xix 
and 291 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

Duquesne University’s Dutch-born and internationally educated Koren 
wrote this book as a textbook for undergraduate students of Thomistic 
metaphysics. This reviewer implies no discredit to its obviously con- 
siderable value as a textbook when he points out that it is very easy to 
forget the paragraph numbers, the “suggested readings,” and the review 
questions (neatly segregated at the end), and to read it simply as an 
uncommonly lucid, well-documented, and historically conscious exposition 
of the metaphysics of St. Thomas Aquinas. There is no such thing, of 
course, as “metaphysics without tears,” as Koren himself reminds us 
(p. vii), and an introduction to the subject can be only an introduction, 
but the individual who wants a good general picture of Thomistic meta- 
physics will do well to give this volume a careful examination. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE TEXT, CANON, AND PRINCIPAL VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
By Elmer E. Flack, Bruce M. Metzger, and others. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1956. 63 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


For someone who does not have ready access to larger reference works 
this is a very useful little volume. It comprises a collection of articles as 
they are found in the Twentieth-Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge. These articles investigate the text, the canon, the chief versions, and 
the languages of the Bible. The most recent archeological discoveries and 
research are applied to the task. Extensive bibliographies appended to each 
section offer suggestions and opportunities for further investigation and 
study. A strong recommendation for this booklet, next to the scholarship 
of its authors, lies in its compact practical form. 

LORENZ WUNDERLICH 


PAUL SCHNEIDER: THE PASTOR OF BUCHENWALD. By Edwin 
H. Robertson. London: SCM Press, 1956. 128 pages. Cloth. 8/6. 
Paul Schneider was a German pastor of the Reformed Church. He 
resisted the Nazi movement, suffered arrest and imprisonment, and died at 
Buchenwald on July 15, 1939. He held: “I am not responsible to the 
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state for what I preach. We are responsible to the Lord and to His church. 
It is the Lord we serve” (p.97). As a good shepherd he was willing to 
lay down his life for his flock, but he was not willing to deny the Lord. 
He was also a husband and the father of six children. This adds pathos 
to the account here set forth by Edwin H. Robertson in a free translation 
from the German of the story told by Schneider’s widow, with many quo- 
tations from his diary and letters, under the title, Der Prediger von Buchen- 
wald: Das Martyrium Paul Schneiders. The twentieth century has its 
martyrs as did the sixteenth and the first. Paul Schneider, pastor, con- 
fessor, husband, father, was one of these. CARL S. MEYER 


THE FREEMASON’S POCKET REFERENCE BOOK. By Fred L. Pick 
and G. Norman Knight. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
304 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

The devoted Mason may find this book, whose content is in inverse 
ratio to its cost, useful. The curious non-Mason — and he, too, is solicited 
to buy the book— will be appalled at what must impress him as the 
inanity, artificiality, uncertainty, vanity, gaudiness, and antiquarian char- 
acter of much in Masonry. He will begin to understand why leading 
Masons complain that community leaders are becoming less active in 
Masonry, that members come back two or three times after they have 
passed the first three degrees and then they drift away, that as high as 
92 per cent of the 4,000,000 Masons in the nation do not attend meet- 
ings, and that it would be hard to find 300,000 Masons who are really 
active in Masonry. 

But the book does contain scattered gems, such as: “There is nothing 
so indestructible as a symbol; but nothing as capable of so many interpre- 


tations” (p.255). Again: “There is . . . no trace of any connexion be- 
tween the Steznmetzen and Freemasonry” (p.252). Or: “Freemasonry is 
not a religion, but a system of morality. ... Let a man’s religion or mode 


of worship be what it may, he is not excluded from the order, provided 
he believe in the glorious architect of heaven and earth, and practise the 
sacred duties of morality.” (Pp. 222,223) PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section.) 

Holiness: Its Nature, Hindrances, Difficulties, and Roots. By John 
Charles Ryle. Greensboro: The Homiletic Press, 1956. 471 pages. Cloth. 
$3.95. John Charles Ryle (1816—1900) was a distinguished Anglican 
evangelical, who for the last two decades of his life was bishop of Liver- 
pool. The present volume is a photolithoprinted reissue of the original 
19th-century edition. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew: An Expository and Homiletic Commentary. 
By David Thomas, ed. William Webster. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1956. xvi and 560 pages. Cloth. $3.95. David Thomas was a late 
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19th-century Congregationalist preacher in England. The present volume 
was originally published under the title The Genius of the Gospel. It is a 
photolithoprinted reissue of the second edition of 1783. 

Meister Eckhart: A Modern Tarnslation. By Raymond Bernard Blakney. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. xxviii and 333 pages. Paper. 
$1.45. Blakney’s Messter Eckhart has established itself as one of the great 
American translations of medieval mystical theology. A large part of its 
force derives from the complete identification of the translator with the 
thought of his subject. It is good to have this volume available in a rel- 
atively inexpensive edition. 

The Essence of Christianity (Das Wesen des Christentums). By Lud- 
wig Feuerbach, trans. by George Elliot (Marian Evans). New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. xliv and 339 pages. Paper. $1.45. Feuer- 
bach was one of the most eloquent mid-nineteenth-century exponents of 
atheistic materialism. Shortly after the period of the forties, in which 
Feuerbach exerted his greatest popular influence in Europe, Marian Evans, 
“in revolt against what seemed a repressive orthodoxy and against the 
equation of the church with established social order” (p. ix), translated 
the second edition of Feuerbach’s Das Wesen des Christentums into 
English. The abiding influence of Feuerbach has been largely vicarious, 
via individuals whom he influenced either during his lifetime or later — 
Soren Kierkegaard, Friedrich Nietzsche, Ernst Troeltsch, Max Scheler, 
Sigmund Freud, Nicolai Berdyaev, Martin Heidegger, Jean Paul Sartre, 
Martin Weber, Erich Fromm, and the existentialists. “Is it safe,” asks 
Benjamin Nelson, “to allow [Feuerbach] to wander about undetected be- 
low the surface of contemporary social science and philosophy?” For the 
purpose of inviting the present generation “to settle its own scores with 
this Titan,” the present title furnishes a photolithoprinted reissue of 
Marian Evans’ translation, introduced by a critical essay (translated by 
James Luther Adams) from Karl Barth’s Die Theologie und die Kirche 
of 1928 and by a perceptive foreword from H. Richard Niebuhr’s pen to 
the dialogue resulting from this juxtaposition of Feuerbach and one of his 
major contemporary opponents. Students of modern theology will find 
this volume exciting. 

Worship. By Evelyn Underhill. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
xviii and 357 pages. Paper. $1.45. Miss Underhill’s analysis of worship, 
specifically in the Judaeo-Christian tradition, and her sympathetic account 
of Jewish, Primitive, Western, Eastern, Reformed (in which she in- 
cludes Lutherans), Nonconformist, and Anglican ways of worship, is a 
classic discussion that two decades of time have not outmoded. This photo- 
lithoprinted reissue of the 1936 edition will make an important work on 
the subject available to a larger circle of potential readers. 

Die Zeit der Kirche: Exegetische Aufsdtze und Vortrage. By Heinrich 
Schlier. Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 1956. viii+314 pages. Cloth. DM 22. 

About the Bible. By Frank W. Moyle. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1957. ix+182 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Cross and Crisis in Japan. By Charles W. Iglehart. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1957. x+166 pages. Paper, $1.25; cloth, $2.50. 
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Vocation and Professional Monographs. No. 87: Recreation Leadership, 
by W. C. Sutherland, 36 pages. No. 88: Philanthropic Fund-Raising as a 
Profession, by David M. Church, 30 pages. Cambridge: Bellman Publish- 
ing Company, 1957. Paper. $1.00 each. 

The Psalter in the Temple and the Church. By Marie Pierik. Wash- 
ington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1957. xi+101 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

Holy Week in the Eastern Orthodox Church: A Daily Account of the 
Solemn Services During Holy Week. By George Mastrantonis. Revised 
edition. Chicago: Ologos, 1957. 25 pages. Paper. 25 cents. 

Gedenkschrift fiir D. Werner Elert: Beitrage zur historischen und syste- 
matischen Theologie, eds. Friedrich Hiibner, Ernst Kinder, and Wilhelm 
Maurer. Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1955. 424 pages. Cloth. 
DM 18.50. 

Das Verhdaltnis von Glauben und Werken in der lutherischen Theologie. 
(Férballandet mellan tro och garningar inom lutersk teologi). By Ragnar 
Bring; translated from the Swedish by Karl-Heinz Becker. Miinchen: Chr. 
Kaiser Verlag, 1955. 231 pages. Paper. DM 15. 

Das altkirchliche Dogma in der Reformation. (Het oudkerkelijk dogma 
in de reformatie, bepaaldelijk bij Calvijn). By Jan Koopmans; translated 
from the Dutch by H. Quistorp. Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1955. 
151 pages. Paper. DM 8. 

Jesu Verheissung fir die Volker. By Joachim Jeremias. Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956. 69 pages. Paper. DM 7.80. 

The Revolt of Martin Luther. Robert Herndon Fife. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1957. xii+726 pages. Cloth. $9.75. 

Der moderne Katholizismus. By Walter von Loewenich. 2d ed. 
Witten: Luther-Verlag, 1955. 461 pages. Cloth. DM 12.80. 

The Royalists During the Puritan Revolution. By Paul H. Hardacre. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. xiv+185 pages. Cloth. Guilders 
1250: 

The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels. By Wilfred L. Knox; ed. H. 
Chadwick. Vol. I: St. Mark; 1953; xiv+161 pages. Vol. II: St. Luke and 
St. Matthew; 1957; ix+170 pages. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. Cloth. $4.00 a volume. 

Vertrau Gott allein: Gebete Herzog Albrechts von Preussen, ed. Erich 
Roth. Wiirzburg: Holzner Verlag, 1956. 204 pages. Cloth. DM 9.80. 

Die griechischen Kirchenvater. By Hans Freiherr von Campenhausen. 
2d ed. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1955. 172 pages. Paper. 
DM 3.60. 

Johannes Duns Scotus: Lehrer unserer Zeit (Jean Duns Scot, un docteur 
des temps nouveaux). By Béraud de Saint-Maurice, trans. Josef Hosse. 
Paderborn: Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, 1956. 344 pages. Cloth. 
DM 9.80. 

Where Judaism Differed: An Inquiry into the Distinctiveness of Juda- 
ism. By Abba Hillel Silver. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
318 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 
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A Source Book in Indian Philosophy, ed. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and 
Charles A. Moore. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. xxix+684 
pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

The Study of Missions in Theological Education. By Olav Guttorm 
Myklebust. Volume I. Oslo: Egede Institutet, 1955. 459 pages. Paper. 
No price. 

The Sister’s Guide: The Letters of Henry Suso to His Spiritual Daugh- 
ters, trans. Kathleen Goldmann. Springfield: Templegate, 1955. 76 pages. 
Paper. No price. 

Scripture and Tradition, ed. F. W. Dillistone. Greenwich: The Sea- 
bury Press, 1955. 150 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Religion and the Psychology of Jung. By Raymond Hostie, trans. G. R. 
Lamb. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. 249 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

From Becket to Langton: English Church Government, 1170—1213. 
By C. R. Cheney. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1956. x+212 
pages. Cloth. 18/. 

For eder utgiven: En bok om nattvardens offermotiv. By Gustaf Aulén. 
Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag, 1956. 240 pages. 
Paper. Sw. Kr. 14.50. 

The Christian Man. By William Hamilton. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1956. 93 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 

Current Problems of the Church. By A. E. J. Rawlinson. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1956. x+-84 pages. Paper. 5/. 

Christ’s Kingdom and Coming: With an Analysis of Dispensationalism. 
By Jesse Wilson Hodges. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1957. 247 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Never the White Rose. By Carroll Voss. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1957. 231 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Nordisk Teologi. Lund: G. W. K. Gleerup, 1955. 311 pages. Paper. 
Sw. Kr. 22.50. 

The Book of Revelation: A New Translation of the Apocalypse. By 
J. B. Phillips. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. xiv-+50 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

The Practice of the Presence of God and The Little Flowers of St. Francis 
(Selections). By Brother Lawrence; ed. Hugh Martin. Naperville: Alec 
R. Allenson, 1956. 168 pages. Cloth. $1.75 

Preaching the Gospel from the Gospels By G. R. Beasley-Murray. Phil- 
adelphia: The Judson Press, 1956. 127 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 

Phanomenologie der Religion. By G. van der Leeuw. 2d ed. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956. xii+808 pages. Cloth. DM 39. 

Parish Practice: A Manual of Church Administration. By Paul J. Hoh. 
Rev. ed. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1956. vii+248 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 

The Rule and Exercise of Holy Living. By Jeremy Taylor; ed. Thomas 
S. Kepler. Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, 1956. xxiv-+ 293 
pages. Cloth. $1.50. 
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The Doctrine of the Church in American Lutheranism. By Conrad Ber- 
gendoff. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1956. 93 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 

Goethes Verhaltnis zu Bach. By Friedrich Smend. Berlin: Verlag Carl 
Merseburger, 1955. 46 pages. Paper. DM 3.80. 

Das Eschaton als gestaltende Kraft in der Theologie: Albert Schweitzer 
und Martin Albertz. By Martin Strege. Stuttgart: Evangelisches Verlags- 
werk, 1955. 106 pages. Paper. DM 4.50. 

Church Teaching for Church Children: Instructions on the Church 
Catechism for Catechists, Parents, and Sunday School Teachers. By J. N. 
Newland-Smith. 5th ed. London: A. R. Mowbray and Company, no date. 
xvi+480 pages. Cloth. 12/6. This is the fourteenth impression (the 
fourth impression of the fifth edition of 1930) of a textbook that has 
enjoyed extensive use in the Anglican communion for half a century. 

Lives and Legends of the Georgian Saints. By David Marshall Lang. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 180 pages. Cloth. $3.25. 

The Servant of God (xaics teot). By W. Zimmerli and J. Jeremias; 
translated from the German by Harold Knight. Naperville: Alec R. Allen- 
son, 1957. 120 pages. Paper. $2.25. 

Early Indian Religious Thought. By P. D. Mehta. London: Luzac and 
Company, 1956. 532 pages. Cloth. 42/. 

Letters on Pacifism. By John Ferguson and Jan Pitt-Watson. London: 
SCM Press, 1956. 64 pages. Paper. 3/6. 

The Idea of History. By R. G. Collingwood. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. xxvi+339 pages. Paper. $1.75. 

A Naturalist in Palestine. By Victor Howells. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 180 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

The Great Prayer: Concerning the Canon of the Mass. By Hugh Ross 
Williamson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. xi+164 pages. 
Cloth. $3.25. 

Christian Asceticism and Modern Man. (L’Ascése chrétienne et l’homme 
contemporain); trans. Walter Mitchell and the Carisbrook Dominicans. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. xi+262 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

Summa theologiae by Thomas Aquinas, ed. the Institute of Medieval 
Studies of Ottawa. Vol. III: Secunda Secundae; xlviii+ 1,040 pages. 2d ed. 
Ottawa: Commissio Piana, 1953. $25 for the five volume set. 

Das Christusbild des dritten Jahrhunderts. By Johannes Kollwitz. 
Miinster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1953. 47 pages; 15 
plates. Paper. DM 3.75. 

The Secret of Meditation. By Hans-Ulrich Rieker; translated from the 
German by A. J. Pomerans. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
176 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

Christ and the Church. By L. S. Thornton. London: Dacre Press, 1956. 
xv+151 pages. Cloth. 18/. 

Interpretationes ad Vetus Testamentum pertinentes Sigmundo Mo- 
winckel septuagenario missae. Oslo: Forlaget Land og Kirke, 1955. 183 
pages. Paper. No price. 
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Geschichtswirksamkeit des Evangeliums in seinem lutherischen Ver- 
sténdnis. By Friedrich Miler. Stuttgart: Evangelisches Verlagswerk, 1956. 
108 pages. Paper. DM 4.80. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible. By Roland E. Murphy. West- 
minster: The Newman Press, 1956. xi+119 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

Johann Sebastian Bach: The Master and His Work (Johann Sebastian 
Bach — Der Meister und Sein Werk). By Wilibald Gurlitt; trans. by 
Oliver C. Rupprecht. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1957. 149 
pages. Paper. $1.50. 

Choral Readings for Fun and Recreation, ed. Harry J. Heltman and 
Helen A. Brown. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 64 pages. 
Paper. $1.00. 

Debates with Historians. By Pieter Geyl. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. viii+241 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 

The Prayer Book Pattern: A Consideration. By Caroline Adams. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. x+178 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The “Melos Amoris” of Richard Rolle of Hampole, ed. E. J. F. Arnould. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. Ixxxvi+-244 pages. Cloth. 50/. 

The Questioning Child and Religion. By Edith F. Hunter. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1956. x+209 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Schriften gegen die Semipelagianer, lateinish-deutsch. By Aurelius 
Augustinus. Trans. by Sebastian Kopp and Adolar Zumkeller. Wiirzburg: 
Augustinus-Verlag, 1955. 516 pages. Cloth. DM 38. 

Der protestantische Weg des Glaubens. By Martin Werner. Vol. I: Der 
Protestantismus als geschichtliches Problem. Bern: Verlag Paul Haupt, 
1955. xv+989 pages. Cloth. Swiss francs 56. 

Geschichte der historisch-kritischen Erforschung des Alten Testaments 
von der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart. By Hans-Joachim Kraus. Neu- 
kirchen Kreis Moers: Verlag der Buchhandlung des Erziehungsvereins, 
1956. xi+478 pages. Paper. DM 24. 

The Bible Doctrine of Grace. By C. Ryder Smith. London: The Epworth 
Press, 1956. viii+247 pages. Cloth. 22/6. 

Familiar Hymns with Descants. By Donald D. Kettring. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1956. 40 pages. Paper. $1.10. 

Phinomenologie der Mystik. By Gerda Walther. Olten: Walther- 
Verlag, 1955. 264 pages. Cloth. DM 15.80. 

A Scholastic Miscellany: Anselm to Ockham, ed. Eugene R. Fairweather. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 457 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Christianity and Symbolism. By F. W. Dillistone. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1955. 320 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

Psychology, Evolution and Sex. By Cecil P. Martin. Springfield, Iil.: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1956. xiii+166 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

Festivals and Saints Days. By J. Ernest Rattenbury. Trinity to Advent. 
London: The Epworth Press, 1956. ix+116 pages. Cloth. 8/6. 

Christian Social Ethics. By Bertrand J. Coggle and John P. K. Byrnes. 
London: The Epworth Press, 1956. vit+-178 pages. Cloth. 12/6. 
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